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PLATE I 

ftonUspuee in colour Portraits of the three Emperors Akbarm the centre, Jahangir 
on the left of the picture Shah Jalian, tight The Empetot Akbat still preserves the 
Turkish type of lus father Humayun which Jahangir and Shah Jahan have lost 
He IS represented holding out the crown to his grandson , his throne is supported by 
figures in imitation of ItaLan motives . in front of the throne are, from left to right, 
Shahnawaz Khan IChan i Azam and Asaf Khan This splendid cornposition, executed 
about 1620 at Delhi, is signed on tbenght hand stool with the name of Bichitr (Album 
of Shah Jahan, Chester Beatty Collection, London } 
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PLATE I 

Frontispuee in eclouT Portraits of the three Emperors Aibat m the centre, Jahangir 
on the left of the picture, Shah Jahao, tight The Emperor Akbar still preserves the 
Turbsh type of his father Humayun which Jahangir and Shah Jahan base lost 
He IS represented holding out the crown to his grandson , his throne is supported by 
figures in imitation of Italian motives , m front of the throne are from left to right, 
Shahnawaz Khan IChan i Azam and A$af Khan This splendid composition, executed 
about 1680 at Delhi, is signed on the tight hand stool with the name of Bichitr (Album 
of Shah Jaluut, Chester Beatty Collection, London ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

By Sir E. Denison Ross 


F RV men have had better opportunities of studying Persian 
painting at first hand than Monsieur Blochet, who, during his 
long service in the Oriental Department of the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, has not only had the care of one of the finest ^llehtions 
of Persian manuscripts m the world, but lias moreover devoted* spec'Ial 
attention to the study of Persian miniatures and has pubh'shed several 
valuable works on this subject, notably Peintures de mannscnls arabes, 
persons et iurcs de la Btblidihigue Nationale, Paris, 1011 ,• Les Peintures 
des manuscrils orieniatu: de la Bibliothique Nationale, Paris, 1914 ; and 
Les Enluminures des manuscrils orientauj!, iurcs, arabes, persons, de la 
Nalisttaie, Paris, 1&20. 

The serious and systematic study of Persian illuminations is a 
new science and the problems which present themselves for solution 
or discussion are almost as young as the various theories which have 
lately been put forward, , 

Persian book illustrations — ^which represent almost all tliat is 
bMt in this delicate art — are so intimately connected with Persian 
literature that most of the spade work in regard to its appreciation 
and interpretation has perforce to be done by scholars who have devoted 
their lives to Islamic literature, notably the historical and poetic products 
of Persian ivriters. For w e are dealing with a history wluch still remains 
to be mitten for Europeans, and with a literature which exists for the 
most part only in rare manuscript copies. Before the art critic can set 
about his work of technical analysis, the Orientalist must explam the 
political and cultural conditions under which the Persian artists worked. 

A handful of Orientalists have been, as it were, bridging the ^If 
between the linguistic and the artistic sides of the subj'ect, thus ma^g 
possible the subdivision into schools and periods, the origins and 
developments of styles, and such like matters. 

51. Blochet’s method is that of the frontal attack, and it must 
be realized that many of his axioms refer to questions wliich are highly 
controversial. All he writes is stimulating and displays a close intimacy 
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not only with his subject, but also with the more often explored fields 
of art history If, on the one hand, vre feel that M Blochet is apt 
to side track us into countries and cultures somewhat remote from 
Persia, we at any rate cannot deny him a complete independence of 
opinion and originality Moreover, the exceptionally wide erudition 
m out of the way history and literature whicli he displays at every turn 
compensates for the ftequency of his digressions His style is prove 
.cative, but one feels that las viens are at any rate his own that the 
conclusions at which he arrives are reached by the study and comparison 
of works of art themselves and are totally umnfluenced by what other 
Europeans have written on the same subject 

It would be interesting to trace the story of Persian art by follow- 
ing the sequence in which it came to the notice of Western students 
and amateurs Although the great libraries of Europe contain many 
manuscripts illuminated and illustrated by Persian and Indian artists, 
little attention was paid by cataloguers to anything but the literary 
contents of such books Persian paintings of the best periods were 
seldom found except as illustrations to narrative poems or histones, 
and before the vogue sprang up for collecting such paintings they were 
allowed to remain where they originally belonged, just as so many of 
the great works of the old Italian masters are allowed to remain m the 
churches they were intended to decorate Nowadays, unfortunately, 
manuscripts containing fine miniatures are apt to be ruthlessly tom 
asunder, and the pictures sold one by one The Indians, on the other 
hand, developed the habit of painting separate miniatures, and it is, no 
doubt, such mdn idual paintings that were first collected by English 
amateurs m India and brought to Europe The finest of such pictures 
were those of the Mogal school painted for the Delhi court in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which often rival the finest work 
of the .great masters of Persian illumination Side by side with them 
a nuraher of other Indian schools were represented, notably the Hmdu 
schools of Kangra and elsewhere, which differ fundamentally from 
Indo Moslem style 

It was, no doubt, these isolated pictures which first aroused general 
interest in this subject, and it is only within the memory of the present 
ihat- a. nwe. h/vgati lA ‘lire ■pn'ittres contamed in 

manuscripts , and with this study began the appreciation of the various 
masters and styles of Aloslem painting which is how engaging the 
attention of the art student and has led to the enormous prices now 
set on the best illuminated manuscripts 

Etom a variety of causes, dunatic and political, old Persian manu 
scripts are very hard to come by, and we have verj few specimens which 
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go bftck before the disastrous invasion of Persia by the Mongols in th 
middle of the tliirteenth century. 

The earliest examples of Moslem miniature painting are container 
in one or two manuscripts dating from this period, and had these no 
survived wc should have missed one of the most important links ii 
the chain of sequence, namely, what has been called the Mesopotamia] 
style, of which M. Blochct has so much to say. - ’ t 

' ‘ Tliere can be no question whence this art is derived, thoiigh’, a 
M. Blochct points out, there are still all too many earlier links' missinj 
from the chain. The early Christian influences are perfectly evident 
and these influences are quite independent of the later Italian influence 
which appear in so many of the finest works of the Persian masters o 
a much later period. These were no mere accidents, but the resul 
of actual study under European masters either in Europe or in Persia 
A totally diflerenl influence was that which came from the East o 
Persia and directly or indirectly from China. There is no gainsayinj 
the spirit of the Far East in those delightful paintings of men anc 
women, with their ivilloiTj' figures shrouded by long flowing robes, witl 
their heads slightly tilted to one sidcj and the culmination of Persiar 
miniature art in the works of such a man as Bihzad seems to bi 
'reached in a happy blending of the West and East, where we fine 
the conventional treatment of rocks and clouds reminding us of Chini: 
and the graceful grouping of figures recalling the Italian primitivei 
intermingled with Moslem buUdings and Persian trees and flowers. 

Tlie basis of Persian art, as of Persian poetry, is convention: 
and the task the artist and the poet set themselves is not so mucl 
originality of style os perfection of treatment. Just as m tlieir versej 
there is never a question of deviating from the strict rhymes and metres, 
so in their drawings they adhere rigidly to conventional perspectivf 
and a purposeful neglect of relative light and shade. Poet and painter, 
with their fixed standards and a limited range of subject before them, 
aim at technical excellence, and only rarely at a new idea. Just as the 
poets who found their medium in romantic epics took for tJieir subject 
stories often told before, so, too, the artists confined themselves to 
illustrating anew the same episodes from the same stories. It is as 
Jf the Canterhuty Tales had been re-written, with on^ slight variations 
in metre and narrative, by a dozen diflerent poets since Chaucer and had 
been illustrated by a hundred arUsts, some taking Chaucer himself as 
.their guide and others his successors. 

And such stereotyped subjects in art go back beyond the birth 
of modem Persian poetry to pre-Muhammadan times, as we know from 
certain familiar subjects found in Sassanian poetry. , 

ix 
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The Romantic epics are based partly on legends current in Xoro- 
astiian Persia and partly on stones, mostly Biblical in origin, taken 
from the Koran We may compare such subjects in European art 
as “ Saint George and the Dragon’* and “The Madonna and Child”. 

The only deviations from the common types are to be found m 
illustrations to historical works Early examples of this must once 
have existed in plenty, but few are known to-day But in the sixteenth 
•century or even earlier, both in Persia and in India, there rose schools 
■ of painters whose business it was to portray the kings and their courtiers. 
But if the subjects were changed the style remamed the same, and 
the main difference lay in the introduction of portraiture ; and this, 
in India especially, led to the cultivation of portrait painting, of which 
so many beautiful examples are to be found m the European collections. 
In India the present century has witnessed the rise of schools of modem 
painting in which European and Japanese art both play a part ; but 
in Persia the art of painting to day seems to be dead or stagnant, and 
the latest monuments of the Persian school are to be found m manuscripts 
of the early decades of the nineteenth century. 


X 



PLATES 


The lUustrabons ere arranged m groups 

FremupUee 
PUUes Jl-XXXlX 
xZr-Lxni 
Lxriii-cix 
cx-cxriii 

CXTX’^LXrill 

CLXIX^LXX 

CLXXI-CLXXII 

CLXXItl-CLXXr 

CLXXPI^CC 


as follows 

IxDLiN Mocin. School 
Thh A£basid CaurHaTs 
The Moscols of Pbiisia 
The Tnitmms 

Tns SauBa^TDS of Tiussosiaka 
Tub Safattss 
Ite /^FSSABS 

Persian Cecoratite Desioss 

Tub Osuakus 

Tot Tnnmros of Is*cia 


All the plates except the frontisp ece are placed at the end of the volume Owing 
to diQlculties of grouping some of the subjects are not in true chronological order 
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I 

I SLAM/ at the end of the sixtliand beginning of the seventh century, 
represented the last stage of that violent reaction which arrayed 
the heresies of the Last against Christianity. Tlie supreme ideal 
of the Arab tribes was to lead a nomad life, exempt, in their deserts, 
from all the needs of civilization, in absolute liberty and independence 
under the leadership of the elders of their clan, unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the autliority and the sovereignty of the powerful empires wluch 
bordered ort their frontiers, and without interest in the political organi- 
■ zation of the neighbouring nations, with whom they maintained no 
intercourse, Darius, in the sixth century d.c., had counted the land 
of the Arabs among the proWnces of his immense empire 5 but we fearn 
from Herodotus that this sovereignty was merely nominal, that the 
Arabs ^were a people too intractable to be brought under a rnonarch’s 
yoke, ^ho refused to bow before a golden sceptre, and that the 
Great King in his palace at Susa was obliged to content himself with 
such few meagre presents of incense and spices as the Arab prmces 
who lived on the frontiers of Persia and Syria, would consent to otfer. 

/ The Arab horsemen, in the immensity of their desert sands, 
'troubled little about the majesty of kings. There was nothing that 
meant more to them than tlie vast horizons of the deserts where they 
groped their steeds ; they boasted of a marvellous though imaginary 
past, of unconquerable ancestors who had defied the power of the , 
gods as their, descendants defied the power of monarchs,* who had 
built among .the sands of the Yaman the buried paradise of pillared 
Iram, a memory, transposed in time and space, of the Homan colon- 
nades of JBaalfaek and Palmyra ; who, like tlie kmg of Himiar, confused 
.with Alexander the^ Great, had climbed the tableland of Perei'a and had 
• led from there d formidable expedition against Central Asia'Ahd* built 
. Samarkand beyond’ the Oxus. They counted no happiness ^Jdterthan 
tlie possession of a s^nft and shapdy horse, of a pretty woman imdcr 
her felt tent, a well-tempered sword-blade, a cup of golden wine to 
drink when the day was cloudy and the heavens dark. 

1 
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The Achaemenidae never dreamt of trying to impose respect tor 
their sovereignty on the Arabs any more than on the Altaic tribes, 
the Sakas of Central Asia Towards 508 B c Danus was so ill advised 
as to conceive the wild design of an expedition to impose his laws on 
the Scythians, on the Slavs who lived beyond the Danube on the 
steppes of Southern Russia, with the aim of wreaking exemplary ven 
geance for the invasion of the Turks who had ravaged Iran in the 
seventh century The expedition ended in disaster , the Slavs re- 
treated before the Persian armies, laying waste their lands, and they 
would have continued these tactics as far as the shores of the Hyper 
borean Sea had the son of Hystaspes conceived the wild thought of 
driving them to their lairs 

This experience was enough for the King of Persia, and he was 
tempted no further either in the south against the Arabs, whose sove 
reign he professed to be, or against the Turkish horsemen of the Far 
East, who were no more subservient to him than the Arab clans , it 
was better to acknowledge the rebuff than to persist m a mistaken 
pobcy and obstinately continue the useless struggle with a people who 
revolted against any sort of civibzation, who held death to be a lesser 
evil than the tyranny of kings, and whom it was impossible to over* 
take m the vast spaces where they galloped their horses 

Alexander, the conqueror of Uie world from the shores of the 
Great Sea to the steppes of Central Asia, saw, with legitimate anger, 
these nomads elude his laws , he conceiv^ the design of taming these 
indomitable horsemen and making them feel the weight of Hcllemc 
supremacy , he sent Nearchus in a celebrated expedition to recon 
noitre the landings of the Pemnsula, but death put an end to these 
plans, which, bke the expedition of Darius beyond the Danube, would 
have ended m cruel reverses for the Macedoman 

The Scleucids, the successors of Alexander, and the Arsacid 
Partiiians who won back the kingdom of Persia from Greek rule, were 
too busy to interfere mth the affairs of the Arabs or to think of 
annexing the Arab deserts to their domains Twenty five years before 
Christ, the Roman armies had to renounce the idea of bringing the 
Yaman under Caesar’s domination 

From the beginning of the Christian era we may date a change , 
the birth of the new faith in the countnes of Hither Asia made pro^ 
found modifications in its religious oiganization , it created, between 
the Iranian lands where Mazdaism flourished, and the Syrian provinces 
where Christiamty was growing up, an irreconcilable antagonism which 
rapidly attamed its cbmax. 

Ro^e and Persia, along an immense frontier, struggled for the 
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possession of Hither Asia Rome, in her Syrian provinces, meditated 
the conquest of Iran, or, at least, of the whole of Western Iran, to 
be organized on her own lines and exploited for her profit , the Per- 
sians defended their independence m a war which lasted nearly seven 
centimes and was ended, on the eve of the Arab conquest, by the 
expedition of Heraclius, who pillaged and devastated the noi^em 
part of the Sassanid kingdom, it exhausted both antagonists and 
destroyed tlieir power, leaving them inert and defenceless on the day 
when they were attacked by the Arab forces, and their empires col- 
lapsed like a house of cards before the invaders Rome and Ctesiphon 
ahke sought to draw the Arab tribes within the orbit of their policy 
and to secure them as allies in a simple, in which the very existence 
of the two adversaries was at stake The Arab alhance was, in this 
war, of paramount importance, since it carried with it the conditions 
which were essential to victory , tlieir tribes were not only inhabitants 
of the sands of the Yaman, the Najd, the Hadhramaut , they also 
ranged the deserts which lead up from Arabia to Nortliem Syria, 
between Palestine and Mesopotamia, Arabia, m fact, the country 
where the clans of the Tasm, the Jorhom, the Tbamud, the Tayy, 
wandered, lay like a wedge dnven into the vast Roman possessions ; 
it was a menace to the flanks of the King of Persia, which could thus 
be turned Whichever of the two sovereigns could attract the Arabs 
to his side would, at one blow, destroy sS lus enemy’s strategy, but 
neither one nor the other, neither Rome nor Ctfesiphon, could dream 
of imposing their laws on them by force of arms , the least imprudence 
on either side might throw the Semitic tnbes into the arms of the 
enemy and lead to swift disaster It is owing to this circumstance, 
as much as to the impossibibty of their neighbours reaching them, 
that the Arabs owed the tranquillity which they enjoyed for long 
centuries, and that they escaped the scourge of war which devastated 
their frontiers * 

The Greek Emperor and the King of Persia, not being able to 
force the Arabs to become their adherents, attempted to win them 
through their religion Byzantium tried to make them Christians; 
Ctesiphon to convert them to the worship of the Sacred Fire 

Throughout tlie centuries of antiquity the Arabs practised the 
star-worship of the Sahaeans, the final phase of the astrolatry of the 
Chaldean Empirt;s wluch were mdebt^ to it for the invention of 
.astronomy ; they adored the Planets, the Seven Wandering Stars 
which travelled the Celestial Highivaj^ as their horses’ hoofs trampled 
the tracks of the Great Desert ; above all they worshipped Astarte, 
the full breasted Aphrodite who inspires men with desire , they 
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called her Ahat, ‘the Godd^* and the Black Stone of the lOiaba 
was her symbol , besides Astarte they worshipped anthropomorphic 
divinities or deified animals , m the third century of the Christian era 
their rehgion was cruel and savage to a degree, and down to the 
eleventh century a . d they admitted, without any feelmgs of revulsion, 
the horror of human sacrifices 

Christiamty and Mazdaism fought for the conscience of these peoples 
who possessed no national rehgion, but whose rudimentary, vague and 
indefimte behefs varied with every tnbe, and who offered an excellent 
field for foreign propaganda , they had been subjected to the influence 
of all the rchgious formulas of Hither Asia, to Sabeism, heir to the 
monstrous errors of Babylon, tlien, a hundred years before our era, 
to Judaism, and lastly to Chnstianity, while, m the east of the pen- 
insula, Mazdaism must he added to the hst At the end of the third 
and during the fourth century, tlie Christian faith made a few converts 
in the Yaman , in the fourth century, here as in Rome, we see it en 
tlironcd among the Gliassanids and at Hira, whose monsrehs hved m 
tlic most cordial relations with tlic kings of Persia, so much so that 
Yazdagard I entrusted to one of them, Noman, who had just embraced 
the Christian faith, the formidable responsibility of the education of 
his son, Bahram Bahram was helped to re conquer the sovereignty 
of the Sassanian Empire by Mundhir, the son of Noman These rela- 
tions of the Arab clans with the two powerful empires that disputed 
the sovereignty over Asia, threatened to destroy their ancient mde 
pendence by reduemg their country to the position of a Roman colony 
or a Persian protectorate , the Ghassamds in Syria, the rulers of Hira 
in Lower Chaldea, were already the lieutenants and the vassals of the 


Basilcus, Emperor of Constantinople, and of the Kang of lOngs These 
tribes had, it is true, long ago deserted the pemnsula to settle in coun 
tries which tlie clans of the Yaman or of the Tihama did not look upon 
as Arab land , it uas none the less evident that the example of the 
Ghassanid princes and of the King of Hira created a troublesome pre- 
cedent, of which the Greek Emperor and the Persian King could 
take advantage with the tnbes of Arabia proper; moreover all the 
north of Arabia Petrea owned obedience to the Greek Emperor, the 
shores of tho Bersvasx Gulf the souVh of the peronsula recogmzed 
the authority of the Chosroes, who liad conquered the Yaman m 
the sixth century, and tlie shores of the Red Sea south of Mecca that 
of tlie ICing of Abyssinia There was born m the Arab tribes then, 
a feeling of reaction against this pcnl, imminent on the north as on 
the cast, and this took the form of a religious movement which swept 
tlic people into a Holy Bar against the nations who threatened their 
4 
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thousand year old independence, it was preached by a man animated 
by an ardent nationabsm, an invincible hatred of the foreigner 

The conversion of the tribes, first to Judaism and then to Christi- 
anity, had accustomed the Arabs to the conception of a single Divimty, 
relegating the extravagances of the Sabaean star worship to the limbo 
of outworn and obsolete beliefs ftfazdaism, fire worship, had hardly 
left a trace among the clans of the Yaman , Iramsm was nowhere 
successful m its struggle with Hellenism, among the Arabian sands 
it was imable to oppose the progress of Chnstiamty, and all the influ- 
ence of Iran was concentrated on her eastern border and the struggle 
witii Hinduism which severely hmited its progress Muhammad, who 
was bom about 570, perfectly understood that the chief opponent of 
Arab independence was Constantinople and the orthodox form of 
Christianity , in his struggle to win the throne by means of the altar 
he was led into the same error as lay m the Oriental heresies which 
had sprung up against the dogmas of Byzantium , he took over the 
errors of Mam and Marcion , that of Mam with its opposition of the 
Gemus of Evil to the Principle of Good, a conception not to be found 
in primitive Christianity and which reduces the dmmty of Jesus to 
the rdle of a prophet sent on earth to fight against the Spirit of 
Darkness 

Muhammad developed tlicse errors in the spirit of Sabellianus, m 
the theory of Samosatemsm, following the idea of Anus, who denied 
the doctrme of the Tnmty and proclaimed and taught almost identical 
aspects of the same dogma SabeUianus declared that the Father, the 
Son, tlie Holy Ghost, are three names, three methods of referrmg to 
a divine Monad, absolute in His Unity , the Samosatemans said that 
Christ IS not God, Anus that God cannot beget, since tlie Divme 
Substance is absolute m Unity He contmued the aberrations of Mon 
tanus, which were, to a certain extent, taken up in modem tunes by 
Swedenborg Montanus taught that the revelation of Jesus Chnst 
was not final, since a revelation to him personally had followed that 
of tlie Son of God , he claimed that lie had received the revelation 
of Uie Holy Ghost and that the Paraclete was made mamfest m his own 
mortal shape , he condemned the pursuit of riches, pleasure and 
science, and banished art and saence from his Hepublic, in order to 
limit man’s intellectual eflort to conceptions which approximate luni 
to notliingness Immediately after his escape from the ^ng of Persia’s 
‘ prisons. Mam, who was the successor of Montanus and exaggerated his 
doctrines, proclaime'd himself to be the Paraclete whose commg is pre- 
dicted by the E-vangelists So also, m 1850, did Hung Hsiu ch‘uan m 
Chma when he pro^ oked the ternUe insurrection of the Tai pmg who 
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were the degenerate descendants of the Mamchaeons of the Mi<fdJe 

^ Islam, indeed, is nothing but a reaction against Johannme Christi- 
onit> , tlie first of the Gnostic seels to return to the Jemsh doctrine 
of the Parousia, onlj with an extension of tlie Messiahship to Sluham 
mad Mamchacan commumsm 1 X 05 not shocVing to nomad Arabs, 
^>hose property was hmited to tlie possession of a few \alueless objects , 
it offended W cstem ideas , in tlie twelfth century tlie French treated 
the descendants of the Mamcliaeans as ‘poblicams,’ just as Louis XIV, 
not without reason, considered the sects whicli sprang from Catholicism, 
Jansemsts as well as Protestants, as Republicans Islam remains a 
sect of Chnstmnit}, as is shown by the names of Jesus, Joseph, Mary, 
Zacharias which could only be found in a Christian form , it is evolv cd 
out of Judaism, on whicli it is based, but is different and mimical to it, 
as IS shown by the circumstance that, though tlie Musulman year is i 
based on a lunar reckoning its week, corresponds day by day wtli tlie 
Christian week, the same day being Sundaj , Monday and Tuesday m 
Islam and m Chnstianity 

And the name of l^Iuhammad himself, Alimad, is only a transla* 
tion ot 77 aA<uc 2 > 7 To, , beard ns, in the pronunciation of the later periods 
of Hellenism, lTc{jaxivT 6 ( , Paraclitos, wtJi complete confusion of the 
r] and Ihev, therefore Moslems tcacli that the name of Muliammnd 
IS, m Sjnae, Motharaani , m Greek, PamUctos, m the Pentateuch, 
Tabtab, m the Gospels, Midhmidh, in the Psalms Parakleta, Mhich 
is the Synac form of the Greek Pamkletos , m the Koran, Jlakika , 
in lIcnA cn, Ahmad , on cartii, Mulinmmad , in Paradise, Kasim , m 
HeU, Dai 


Tlie Jews, more than anjonc m Uie world, held definite opinions 
on tins question, they ha\c nc\cr admitted for a single instant that 
Islayi could be an aspect or reformation of their beliefs , as we know 
from tno Bj-zantinc historians, Tlicopliancs and George Cedrenus, they 
ba\c alvrnjs held this doctrine and ha%e nlnajs had the most precise 
and definite perception that Islam is a sect oivcd from Christianity, 
IS indeed m lU essence absolutely Christian, declaring that Muliammad 
18 the Chnst whose coming js predicted m Holy Scripture 

Ccdfcnus did not Jiesitatc to write tliat Islam is a Judeo Christian 
sjncrctism, in tlic composition of whicli Muhammad took from the 
Jci« Uic conception of the Oneness of God, from the Anans the Word 
and the ^tmg Spirit, from the Nestonans the demal of the Divinity* 
of Jesus Clmst. Among the Moslems of Persia we find traces of a \ cry 
ancient ^tom. according to wluch.wbcn a cluld is born m an Iranian 
bouse, Uic midwife traces with a sviord on the four walls of the room 
G 
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■wliere it first saw the light, four lines which are supposed to represent 
the perimeter of a tower within which she imprisons Mary and her 
Son to prevent their coming to trouble the Islam of the new bom 
infant This custom shows that the Moslems of Persia are perfectly 
aware that the principle of Islam is a reaction against Christianity, 
while they are undisturbed by Mazdoism, which was the official religion 
of Persia before the Arab Conquest, and are m no way afraid of its 
influence Tlie pohtical and religious movement which had presided 
over and led up to the birth of Istamism persisted in the Asiatic world, 
so much so that, in 713, a false Messiah appeared in Syria and deceived 
the Jews Muhammad’s earhest biographer had kept remembrance of 
intimate relations between Islam and Christianity , he relates that a 
Christian monk, named Baliua, discovered in Muhammad the signs of 
Prophecy, when as a child he was travelling to Damascus Bahira 
revealed to him the greatness of his mission, which manifestly signifies 
that Muliammad took the idea of his reformation from the Nestorian 
faith 

Even Eastern Christians tell that Bahira is the author of the 
Koran, this claim, if exaggerated, is not so absurd as it looks, Muham- 
mad did not know how to write, and he could not appeal to Arabs to 
write the Book, for they would have betrayed his secret That is 
why he was obliged to have recourse for help to Nestonans and Jews 
Clearly the Koran is not a single writer’s work In the seventh cen 
tury Jews were very powerful in Arabia and were the Prophet’s worst 
enemies , they saw clearly Islam was dangerous for them, and, not 
being able to lunder it, they tried to monopolize it , the protagonist 
of tius policy was a celebrated rabbi, Kaab, who told Muliammad the 
whimsical stories of the Bible wluch are found in the Koran, and which 
made him believe his mission betoken in the Sacred Book , several 
chapters of the Koran begin by mysterious letters which are only 
initials of Hebrew words by which K^b indicates that he wrot(?them 
by Muhammad’s orders Those relations between Islam and Christ- 
ianity explain their absolute incompatibihty , in spite of Pather de 
Poucauld s ravings, they establish tivo irreductible forms, and all that 
Islam takes from Christianity is decidedly lost for Clirist's Paith 

The conversion of the Arabs to a belief which was a variant 
of Chnstiamty, broke tlie tradition of the tribes and led them into 
ways which, up till then, had been strange to them , Arab civilization 
before Sluhammad and the civilization which was bom from his efforts, 
are two absolutely different formulas bearing no relation to each other , 
the names borne by the Moslems after the commg of Islam do not 
recall those of the Arabs who were the contemporaries of the Sassamans, 
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their descenaants forgot them and adopted names nsed by Chnstiafis, 
so that the knowledge of the best Arabic of the tenth and eleienth 
centimes would fail to help anyone to understand the Arabic spoken 
by the poets of Paganism 

Islam, in fact, from all points of view, religious, scientific, literary 
and artistic, m the Asiatic provinces of Sj na, in Persia, m Iran, is 
only the earner of the tradition of classical civilization to the lands 
of the Far East as far as the Pamir, where the influence of the Celes 
tial Empire, of the Chinese world, begins This circumstance explains 
why and m what way it is easier and simpler for us to penetrate into 
the thought of the Musulman than into the subtlety of Far Eastern 
ideas, into the labyrmths of Hmduism or tlie hieratism of the Chinese , 
we rediscover m Islam the simplicity and rectitude nhich charactenze 
the classical spirit Doubtless the elements which it borrowed from 
Greco Roman civilization have become altered, but it has only earned 
on m Asia a tradition which took, its birth m Constantinople, which 
created Byzantine form, it accentuated it, but not more than did 
the other sects which derived from Chnstiamlj , from the faith of the 
Basileus Emperor of Constantmople and Sovereign Lord of all the 
world The spirit of Musulman ornamentation can be discovered in 
the Byzantme decoration of the Double Gate at Jerusalem, in tlic 
godroons of the cupola of St Sergius at Constantinople, long before 
the time of Islam , the tendencies and idiosyncrasies of Jlesopotamian 
painting and of Persian illumination are rc\ ealcd in the works which 
were bom before the flight of the Prophet to Afedina, at the liands of 
artists of the Late Empire who indicated in their brilliant compositions 
the direction to be followed by their Asiatic disciples 


The Moslems did not carry these exaggerations, which finally 
brought the perfection of classic art to degradation, much fartlier than 
had been done by the subjects of the Greek Emperor , tlie} oided 
the endless complexity of the Hindus till the distant time when they 
borrowed from them certam subjects, certain conceptions alien to their 
own spirit and which remained isolated m the body of their thought 
and had no real influence cm the evolution of the Musulman spirit or 
on its development , they distrusted these wild imaginations m the 
same way as we dtstaast tbAW. hecawst iVwiS VVremgVA Wiongs to Viie 
same cycle as ours, because it follows the same tracks„holds the same 
conceptions and is evolved from the same norms m accordance with 
tendencies and laws derived from the Greco Roman gemus at diKexent 
stages of its development and throu^ transpositions due to Christi 
anity and to a sect closely related to it 

Islam found itself, at its begranmg, drawn into the same opposition 
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to Byzantium as Tvere the heresies bom in the Asiatic provmces of the 
Roman Empire , mamtaining it too 'With even more relentless seventy, 
smce, while wagmg war in the sphere of rehgion it waged it also on 
the actual battlefield This reaction against Christiamty, materialistic, 
anti ideahstic and anti artistic as it was, this lower aspect of Mamchee- 
ism and Montamsm, inevitably found itself, in every department of life, 
m opposition to all those things which were the pnde of Chnstiamty ; 
the Chnstians kept Sunday holy , since Muhammad could not substi 
tute Saturday, this being the Sabbath of the Jews who were no less 
odious to him, he went further back m the series of days to Fnday ; 
he forbade aU artistic forms and solemnly cursed all poetry, not sus- 
pectmg that, in this, he was a follower of Plato , Islam, inhentmg the 
Jewish prejudice against the reproduction of livmg forms, condemned 
sculpture and painting His worshippers exhibited no hkmg for science, 
which they regarded as an unprofitable thing whose only aim and 
result were to turn man aside from the sole ideal he ought to pursue 
in this world, the knowledge of the Creator. 
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T he Koran has not recorded these prejudices of Muhammad 
against all the maiufestations of the human mind , this does 
not prevent their having been present in the spirit of Islam 
at Its beginnmg The Tradition formally forbids the representation in 
painting of anything but inanimate objects, trees, flo^vers, houses 
Tradition in its authentic parts, those which are accepted as such by 
Musulman expositors, faithfully represents the thought of the Prophet, 
deprived of literary form m which he clothed it, it is beyond 
doubt that it corresponds with Muhammad's cast of mind; the Pro* 
phet realized perfectly that the arts and sciences had not been invented 
for Bedouins of the Great Desert, that they would never succeed in 
practising them, a thing above their powers, that the lepresentatiou 
of the human figure lay far beyond tbeir reach, and that it was better 
to paint tents and palm trees than to carve on the rochs of Arabia 
horrible formless draiwngs, supposed to represent men It was cer- 
tainly these prudent considerations which wisely influenced the Jewish 
lawgivers, when they forbade the Hebrews painting and sculpture ; it 
was certainly better never to handle the sculptor’s chisel than to carve 
in stone monstrosities like the Assyrian and Phoenician divinities ; it 
it always a proof of tact and intelligence to call a thing forbidden 
when one is incapable of doing it, not to mention the fact that men 
are very prone to disparage and forbid in others what they themselves 
cannot do 

In the same way and for the same reasons, we find that in the 
West, between the end of the sixth and the last year of the eighth 
century— for two hundred years under the rule of the Merovingian 
pnnees — the Latin manuscripts contain no painting animated by the 
representation of the human figure, no picture lUustratmg the scenes 
and histones whose episodes are desenbed m the text ^ The artists 
of those far off times, like the Arab illuminators up to the end of the 
tenth century, contented themselves with the multiplication of orna- 
ment, the execution of which in geometrical Imes was much less diffi- 
cult than that of animated scenes , it cost them infinitely less effort 
to arrive at a result very much superior to what they would have 
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obtSined had they attempted to imitatethe perfect work of the Roman 
painters or the artists of Byzantiiun ; this tradition, as we can see in 
the illumination of the second Bible of Charles the Bald, was still a 
living one and persisted unimpaired to the Carolingian period. Mos- 
lems, in the countries where Arabic was spoken, faithfully obeyed 
this prohibition ; they realized that it was useless for them to try 
and force their talent, and that a life confined to material cares fitted 
them much better than the occupations of the mind. Tradition has 
handed down the severe words pronoimced by the Prophet when he 
forbade the Faithful to play chess on the same grounds as he forbade 
painting, and it solemnly curses those who push contempt for poverty 
so far as to be served on finely chased gold plate. Moslems accepted 
all these sentences as equally authentic and important ; yet, with the 
possible exception of the early years of the dynasty of the Omayyad 
dynasty of Damascus m the eighth century, these prohibitions have 
never prevented the Commander of the Faithful from playing chess 
or drinking ruby-coloured wine out of gold cups decorated with pat- 
terns in relief; matters less difficult than the study of geometry and 
very much more withm every one’s reach than painting or the rhythms 
of poetry. 
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T he Arabs of this date, the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the seventh century, possessed no artistic formula other 
eaden ‘he rhythm of their poctry , poetic inspirntion rhythm 
“'■<> ‘■o™ spontaneously in the mind of man , 
“tc found among the peoples who have least 
artistic tradition among the Turkish clans, among the Altaic races 
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•whan his immediate successors, the Orthodox Caliphs, quitted the 
desert on their march to conquer the world In order to hve and to 
orgamze their domains, the Sloslems were obhged to borrow all the 
formulas which nourished the empires they had rumed , m their utter 
powerlessness to ongmate any conception, any idea, which should be 
wholly their own, they copied, without understanding, m a debased 
and bastard form, all the norms which had belonged to the Chosroes 
and the Caesars Durmg nearly a century the Cahphs saw themselves 
reduced to striking their corns with the stamp of the Persian monarchy 
engraved with the effigy of the last of the Sassamans Yazdagard TTT , 
whom the Arab generals had compelled to fly to the Celestial Empire, 
seekmg m the Chmese capital for aid against the armies that came up 
from the West to conquer his kmgdom, and Khusrau Parviz, who 
had failed to conquer the lands of the West and the Arab desert , 
later on, m Syna and Jlcsopotamia, their successors imitated the 
stampmg of Byzantine corns Musulman rule was superimposed on 
to the classical ci^nlization of the Late Empire m the towns of Syria 
m Egypt, in North Africa , it weakened the vitahty of its formulas 
crompmg it daily more and more till it was Anally extmguished 

In its beginmngs Islam was a reformation which depended on 
the ITonin and on Trachhaa , it was nourished on the divine word 
and the maxims of the Prophet without expenenemg any intellectual 
craving for the wa>s of art or of saence it constituted a rebgious 
form, savage and implacable, ready to shed blood for a tnfle Theorists 
hke Zahabi and Ibn Taymiyya, not to mention the Persian jurists, arc 
unbearably doctrmaire and limited in outlook , all Moslems m the 
first centuries had exactlj the same mentahtj as the ulamas of Con 
stantmople, the raujtahids of Teheran, the marabouts of Kairawan or 
of Thmsen, they were ignorant ^nd •mshed to be ignorant of his 
tory, geographj , phdosophy, the science of mathematics and all forms 
of art whatsoever their only study was the sacred Koran an^ the 
Muhammadan Tradition , tliey considered and pronounced before the 
tribunal of their own minds, that all besides is, m the lughest degree, 
\amty, art is corruption, bterature an illusion, science a mystifica- 
tion Islam reduced to these absurd premises, could never have sur 
vived without the transformation whicli it owes to the Slystics, who 
spiritualized it through the influence of modtficaCrons whose essence 
is Christian, or l^lthout the Chnstians themselves, to whom the hateful 
doctnnaires of Islam scornfully abandoned the charge of the arts and 
sciences 

The Oriental Chnstians Lvcd under the yoke of the Caliplis m 
matenal conditions which were infimtely less miserable than we are 
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tempted to believe and much freer than legend tells us , m Syria •and 
in Egypt they continued to live in the Roman tradition of the Late 
Empire, exactly as they had lived m the reign of Dioelctian or of 
Justinian, they continued to illuminate tlicir Gospels and to 
decorate their chapels with frescoes, to think like Bjzantines, which 
no one in the world could prevent their doing, and not like Orientals ; 
at the worst they were obliged to cover the too conspicuous practice 
of their ritual habits wth the veil of prudence, hut the great fact is 
that they earned on the work of Byzantium, that is to say, the work 
of Rome, the thought of Athens, when they translated it into Arabic, 
just as they had perpetuated it when they translated it into the Synac 
tongue, and attempted to clothe it in Semitic forms Up to the end 
of the tenth century everything m Islamism which lay outside the 
stnet confines of Koraruc study — the arts and the sciences — were and 
remained the exclusive appanage of the Christians who lived under 
the Musulman yoke and were the descendants of families 'who, for 
nearly a thousand years, had lived under the Greek rule of the Selcu* 
Olds or the Ptolemies, of tlie Romans, of the Emperors of Byzantium, 
under a classical influence ten centuries old 
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I T IS an extraordinary fact that up to the year 699 all the records 
of the Cahph’s adnunistration were written in the Greek language 
by Greek functionaries, that is to say, by Christians , tlie Byzan 
tine histonan Theophanes tells us in his chronicle that, in this year, 
the Cahph al Wahd forbade, in the most formal fashion, the agents 
of the Treasury to write the official records m Greek, and commanded 
that they should be set down m the Arabic script, always exceptmg the 
figures, smce it is impossible m the Arabic notation to write 1, 2, 3, 
SJ or Sj , this peremptory order was the reason why Christian scnbes 
and accountants remained m the Government offices, where Theophanes 
notes their presence about the year 805 

The Omayyads, who succeeded the first four Vicars of the 
Prophet, the Abbasids, who transferred to Baghdad the spiritual 
power of the Cahphs of Damascus, very early realized that Islam 
would not continue to survive in this isolation, m this mtellectual 
desert , they saw that a vast empire cannot be governed m the same 
way as a clan of nomads, that ^e Caliph could not make his home 
under a tent of camel’s hair bke the Emir of the tribes that roamed 
around Mecca, that it was necessary for them to create arts and 
sciences and to relegate the Koran and Tradition to the realms of the 
ideal , they made these the exclusive appanage of a class of scholars 
very learned, but wholly impervious to thmgs of the imnd , these scholars 
they left to their books, their commentanes and their barren medita 
tions, while persons more active and less hmited mtellectually were 
entrusted with the task of grapphng with the reahties of action and 
government 

It was durmg this period, then, which followed the time of 
brute conquest by the sword, when Islam was feeling the urgent need 
of organization if it was to survive, that tlie Musulman princes had 
their sumptuous “temples and vast palaces built and ordered their 
subjects to translate into the Arabic language the works of Hellenic 
science, the books of tlie mathematicians and the philosophers, utihz 
ing the versions made by the Christians of Syria from the third to 
the sixth century 
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They found this as difficult a matter to bring about through 
their own efforts, at the end of the seventh and beginning of the 
eighth century in Damascus, as Neman, son of Imr al Qays and Kmg 
of the Arab Christians at Hira m Lower Chaldea, had found it in 418, 
nearly tliree centuries earlier, when he desired to build the celebrated 
stronghold of lOiavarnak, and had to commission a Greek architect, 
whose name Smimmar is a transcription of the Hellenic form Seven 
anos , as difficult as the Arabs of Mecca found it, when they wished, 
shortly before the time of Muhammad, to rebuild the sanctuary of 
the Black Stone, and found themselves obliged to hand the work over 
to Greeks and to the Copts, the Egyptians of that time who depended 
on Byzantine technique 

The Dome of the Bock at Jerusalem, with its immense cupola 
coveted with sheets of lead in the Byzantine fashion, was built m 
the year C91 by the orders of the Omayyad Cahph ‘Abd al Malik, it 
imitates in the most perfect manner the technique of Sta. Costanza 
m Rome, which was built by Constantine, through the intermediate 
example of St George of Ezra, which was built in tlie reign of the 
Emperor Justinian , the mosaics which decorate the walls of the 


Dome of the Rock depict, with great perfection, enormous foliage 
springing from golden vases after a model that is essentially a Chris 
tian form and which we find again m the mural decoration of the 
Basilicas of the Eternal City it is derived through a senes of sim 
phfications conformable to the Musulman spirit, from Roman decor* 
ation, the pictures of hiring bemgs having been eliminated and those 
of plants only being left , Uie presence in the constants of its plan 
of the number of the Truuty is enough to show that the architect 
who worked m the Holy City for the Musulman king was a Christian 
So also the cruciform plan of the mosque of Sultan, Hasan at Cairo 
(about 1350) m the form of a Greek cross imitates the celebrated type 
of Byzantine technique, that of the Holy Apostles (sixth century), of 
St Mark at Vemce, before its restoration, of St Front at P^ngueux, 
of the Pantheon at Paris The Arab historians have preserved for 
us the exact information that at the very beginmn" 6f the eighth 
ceirtury, al Wahd, the son of ‘Abd al Malik, Cahph of Damascus, sent 
to demand m a threatenmg tone that the Basileus, the Emperor of Con 
stantmople, should send to him m his domimons, craftsmen who could 
bund lum at Damascus and at Medina over the Prophet’s* tomb 
splendid temples, which the Commander of the Faithful desired should 
rival the magnificence of Rome and of Constantinople 

enthusiasm of the brilhant mosaics 
which covered the high walls of the Mosque at Damascus, whose golden 
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shcca lit up wUi its deep glow the darkness of Uic naves ; thej* repre- 
scnti“d in their rainlx)w»colourcd surface, ramparts of fortified towns, 
monuments and trees, copying cartoons of the monies or frescoes of 
the I,atc Empire from uhicli the Christian artists who worked for the 
I,on! of tlie Orient climinalcfl, tis nl the Dome of the Pock, all human 
figures, all living forms, the representation of which w'os strictly for- 
bidden to Moslems and impossible on the s>alls of their sanctuaries. 

And Ujc roofing of the Poman Basilica which w-as set up nt Methna 
over the tomb of the Prophet, and svhicli was tlic pride of the Prince of 
Damascus, is supported by two ro»vs of porphyrj* columns wiUi gilded 
Corinlhinn capitals in the style of the columns in the Mosque of Omar 
nt Jerusalem, and nearer in teclinique to the Temple of Jupiter nt 
Athens than to Sta. Sophia at Constantinople or the churclics of Pa- 
venna; thcMusulman architects did not ssork with such jealous care 
and they built their sanctuaries, the Mosques of Amru at Cairo (mid- 
seventh century), of Tunis, of Conlova, upon colonnades whose shaft"* 
nnd capitals had been stolen from the Poman temples; this they did ns 
much from economy ns from their knowledge that it srould Ik? imjios* 
sihle for them ever to achieve as inucli tliemsclvcs. We learn from 
'riicoplmncs that, when this same *Abd al*Mnhk conccivctl the jirojeet 
of rebuilding or rather of restoring the august sanctu.arj* of Mecca, he 
commnndctl that the pillars of Uic Churcli of St. GcUiscmane should be 
removet! and transported to Mecca ; it necdetl all tlic zeal of a ChnsUan 
nnmc<l Sergius, who was Mansur’s secretary’, joincil to the efforts of 
another' Christian named Clcsus, to make the Cnlipli of Dam.ascus 
abandon this design. Theprc<lominant inJIuencc of Chruli.sn technique 
can Ik? found in Islam nt every period : the muml dccoralioas in marble 
in tlic little Mosque al-Dunlaini, in Cairo, built in 10.10, in tbc reign 
of the INirkish Sultans of Constantinople, reproduce the cclebmtnl 
technique of the Cosmali, sshich is found a thousand years earlier in the 
most ancient churches of Rome nnd Ravenna— at St. John Lntrmn, the 
Motlicr of tlic Cliurclies, at San Paolo on the mail to Oitia, nt Ssn 
I.brcn7o fuori Ic muri, in Uie Ikiplistcry of the Orthodox— combinal 
with a decoration composwl of crosses which runs along its srnlls. 
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nothing which might, in tlie eyes of their people, testify to the greatness 
and the power of their Empire , the walls of one of the residences of 
Harun al Rashid, the prince of the Thousand and One Nights, at the 
end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century, were decorated 
with plaques of glazed faience on whidh human figures can be seen, 
done in a manner and a style which are* very close to the technique of 
the paintings found in much later ytsas, in the second half of the 
twelfth century, m the illuminations of Mesopotamian manuscripts 
It was only fifty years later, m 847, that the Caliph al-Mutawakhl 
biUah decorated his palaces m Samarra wth mosaics in which living 
figures occur, the representation of human personages m the acts of 
their life which, up till then, had been forbidden by Tradition and had 
only been found in subsidiary decorations of glazed faience on the 
friezes of walls, as a framework At that date, the kings of Islam 
found themselves exactly in the same situation as the Sassaman mon- 
archs in the fourth century , they copied either Christian or Raby- 
lonian models thus al Mutawakkil ordered to be built in Samarra a 
mmaret vn the form of a Chaldean zigurrat. ^ 

If the Musulman princes were able to allow themselves these 
artistic fancies in their sumptuous homes, it was not so with their 
subjects, and the art of figure»painting, the illustration of the text of 
books, continued to be forbidden up to the very end of the tenth 
century. 
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W E know through the explicit witness of a specialist of great 
learning who spent lus whole life in publishing the works of 
ancient autliors and collecting materials for writing tlie history 
of the book in the Musulman world, from tlie tecimical as well as 
from the literary point of view, tJiat, in the year 089, the decoration 
of manuscripts by paintings and designs illustratmg the narrative was 
an unknown practice in Bagiidad, the capital of the Abbasid Cahph, 
the metropolis of Islam. In the treatise he wrote on this subject 
he scarcely mentions the headpieces and the frontispieces ornamented 
with heavy decorations made up of a combination of geometrical forms, 
which were traced, painted and illuminated by calligraphists, who 
were careful not to introduce any representation of the human figure; 
and his silence is more eloquent tlmn the assertions of an Arab traveller 
who claimed to have seen about the year 000, in the palace of the King 
of Clilna, who showed them to him, a series of pictures representing the 
prophets of Islamisni, Noah, Moses, Jesus Christ surrounded by the twelve 
Apostles, ondMuliammad mounted on his camel. If it is diOicult to believe 
that an Emperor of tlic T’ang dynasty, at the end of the nintli century, 
should have deigned to keep in his Treasury such objects, whicli had 
not a shade of importance for a roan of his race, it is altogether unlikely 
tlint he should have taken the trouble to show them and comment on 
them to a poor Arab merchant, travclh'ng on his own business and at 
whose approacli tlie doors of royal palaces were certainly not usilhlly 
flung wide. But travellers* tales are proverbially false, as all explorers 
and all travellers know ; the best of them have not escaped this sad fate, 
as ^vitness Sa'di in his Bustan, where he tells us, among other glaring 
improbabilities, that he mystified a Brahman of the toivn of Somnath 
in Ibndustan, whom, in the simplicity of his ignorance, he makes a 
follower of the Zoxoastrian faith ; not to mention the fact tliat every- 
thing Moslems t5II us about China before the time of the Jlongol 
conquest and the beginning of the fourteenth century, is a tissue of 
inventions and lies, tlie yarns of Ignorant sailors who had seen tlie 
Celestial Empire tlirough the smoke of taverns, when their ships had 
strayed into those distant regions. 
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It was after this date (989), during the last years of the tenth 
and the beginning of the eleventh century, that Musulman life began 
to be regulated by less sevetCj less narrow principles ; the rigid attitude 
of the first Behevers had become, at this time, more than three and a 
half centuries after the Prophet, merely an irksome memory which it 
was wiser not to evoke ; the only people who stiU remembered it 
were the theologians and jurists who, bke all those who uphold a rigid 
tradition and preach its integral observance, were hegmning to be 
looked on as antiquated and tedious By the eleventh century the 
austerity of early times had given place to slackness, to concessions, 
to compromise with the spirit of Muhammadan law which were 
encouraged by the loose Lfe led by the pnnees of Islam m their palaces 
at Baghdad, by their r^dences m Samarra, and by the political and 
religious conv^sions which had shaken the Cahphate to its foxm- 
dations , an omen of the dark days of its decadence in the hands and 
under the rule of incapable pnnees, up to the hour when the remains 
of their authority and their power definitely vamshed before the 
Mongol horsemen who emerged from the steppes of the Par East to 
ovemde the Kmgdoms of the West 

It was at this date, towards the year 990, or the year 1000, that the 
Musulman scribes of the great cities of the Caliphate, at Baghdad, Kufa 
and Bassora in Jlesopotamia, at Jerusalem and Damascus m Syria, 
took courage and attempted to copy the illummated paintings in the 
books of the Clinstians, such as the Synac Bibles and Gospels translated 
from the Greek text of the Old and New Testaments, containing lUustra 
tions copied by artists brought up m the Chnstian faith, from pictures 
made m former centunes, in the workshops of the Late Empire. 

Fresco pamtmg, like the book illustration derived from it, was 
always very limited and very rare m tbe domains of the Pontiff of 
Baghdad , it remained, in spite of intellectual development, in spite of 
the trend of ideas toward greater freedom, a forbidden techmque to 
which was opposed the authority of tbe high personages who embodied 
the knowledge of the truth according to the law, for these veiled their 
faces at the sight of an illuminated Arab manuscript, just as the ulamas 
of Constantmople or of Shiraz, at the begmmng of the nmeteenth' cen- 
tury, when their eyes fell on an Uluramated Bustan or on a Divan of 
Jsmi, adorned with sumptuous mmiatures. 

The art of carved work and sculpture is, to-day in Syria, at the 
beginning of the second quarter of the twentieth century, the exclusive 
appanage of Christian craftsmen who have lianded it from father to 
son, from time immemorial, smee the time of the Late Empire, even 
since Roman times, or the period of the Seleucid rule ’ In ad 1313 , 
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the*Sultan of Egypt brought Christian marble cutters from Damascus 
to Cairo, m order to bmld m his capital town an exact reproduction 
of a famous monument of the Syrian metropohs, called Kasr Ablak, 
whose stones were alternately white and black, manifestly a Syrian 
Christian work The Moslems are wholly ignorant of this technique, 
which is for them an imfamihar art, they did not learn it in the 
seventh century, at the time when they snatched the provinces of Syria 
from the rule of the Byzantines, because they felt no need of it, and 
because, smce the Christians undertook this kmd of work, it was 
wholly unnecessary for them to be at the pains of acquiring it 
Book illustration is so mtimately allied to mural decoration tliat it was 
most probably, at first, the exclusive prerogative of the Christians, and 
afterwards of the Synan famihes converted to Islam m the seventh 
and eighth centuries who had preserved intact the mtellectual outlook 
and way of thinking of the Byzantmes of the fourth to the sixth 
century Finally it became the speciahty of certain Moslems who were 
not embarrassed by rehgious scruples and put themselves to school with 
the Christians and became their disciples One of the most remarkable 
of these artists, whose work iviU be described on Plates XXIV-XXXI, 
Yahya, son of Mahmud, descendant of Kuw^va^lha, of the town of 
Wasit (1236), was, as his ancestor's name sulllciently indicates, descended 
from an old Aramean family which had professed tlie faith of Christ at 
the time when Syria obeyed the laws of ^e Byzantme Caesars and who 
m the thirteenth century worked at Baghdad for the Abbasid Cahph 
The example of this artist shoivs, in an incontrovertible manner, that 
in the Arab speakmg provinces, m this mid thirteenth century, when the 
gallop of the Mongol horsemen thundered along the frontier of the 
Caliphate, custom ordained that the calligrapher should illummate the 
book which he had just copied The persistence ofthis tradition on the 
eve of tlie fall of the sons of Abbas, allied as it is to the tradition of the 
carved work which Moslem artists of the Syrian provinces entirely abstain 
from and leaVe to the Chnstians, shows that pamtmg in the thirteenth 
century was considered m Islam as an altogether secondary art, as an 
aspect of calligraphy and, what is more important, that the Moslems 
of the old stock were indifferent to it, that they left the care of it to 
the Christian pamters, or to those of their co religiomsts who were 
descended from ^Id Synan famihes which had practised Chnstiamtj, 
reserving to themselves the illumination of the titles and the initial 
fohos m geometrical designs, as m the tenth century 

The decoration of Arab manusenpts witli pamtmgs and pictures 
was alwajs greatly restneted tmder the Empire of the Cahphate, tliere 
was, naturally^ no question of illuminatmg with figure-designs hooks of 
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theology or law, which in no Lterature,at any time, have lent themselves 
to such embeUishments History, in the first centuries of the Cahphate, 
in the Syrian and Mesopotamian pro\nnces, was only an offshoot of 
Tradition, in the ancientparts,itwas exclusively based on thesaymgsof 
the Prophet, the words of lus companions, and on the discourses of 
men who had not enjoyed the happiness of actually seemg the Messenger 
of Allah, but who had known those who had lived m his intimate circle 
who had drawn near to hun who had talked with him This portion of 
history, all lustory from the creation to the beginning of the eighth 
century, was held to be as sacred as the Traditional books, and it would 
have been sacrilege m the lughest degree to suUy it by the addition of 
picture , the history of later events, those which took place under the 
reign of the Omayyads of Damascus and the Abbasids of Baghdad, is 
in tJie eyes of stnet Moslems, nothing but an unnecessary appendix to 
sacred lustory, m which sensible men need take no interest, for it consists 
exclt^ively of a detaded account of crimes and catastrophes which, 
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m Aabic, but they no more formed a part of Islamic literature than a 
translation of the Homihes of St John Chrysostom or of Sevenis of 
Antioch , the Moslem Doctors d^pised tliem all alike , they could not 
conceive their holding the attention of a sensible man, even for an 
instant , they professed to ignore them as useless and scandalous, and 
confined their studies to the sacred text of the Koran and the august 
Traditions 

The most anaent paintings conceived and executed m the Meso- 
potamian style and manner go back to the middle of the tivelfth cen- 
tury , they are reproduced in Plate n of this volume , they illustrate 
a sumptuous copy of the translation into Persian of the Fables of 
Bidpai, executed at Gliazna in this same period Musulman artists had 
been illuminating the books of their hterature and had established their 
ricli technique durmg the century and a half before this date, approxi- 
mately A D 1150 , the essential difference to be noted between these 
paintmgs and all pictures, all illustrations which decorated the costly 
books of the time of the Caliphate, lies far less in an autonomous evolu- 
tion of Mesopotamian art and its formulas from the date of their creation 
about A D 1000, than in the fact that they are awkward and clumsy 
adaptations of the masterpieces of the Late Empire, through the 
mtervention, first of copies and then of imitations, of the paintmgs m 
Greek manuscripts 

Already Christian artists of Jerusalem or Alexandria had, m 
their copies or, if we prefer to say so, m their imitations of the 
books of the Late Empire, weakened the nobility and the purity 
of the classical forms , they corrupted the design and overcliarged the , 
palette of the pamters of Consl^tinople, they substituted for the 
elegant simplicity of Roman fashion a dieap opulence, the motley and 
crude hotch potch of Oriental trappings which already in the days of 
Lucian of Samosata, as in tlic Middle Ages, constituted a ridiculous 
travesty overloaded with gold colours, and embroideries hke "the 
Sunday clothes of peasants — the delight and the dension of the street 
boys in tlie cities of Asia The extent and methods of Greco-Roman 
civilization always essentially differed from those of Oriental countries 
The Hellenes, hke the Egyptians whose heirs tliey were, devoted all their 
efforts to the delmeation of the Imman form, and carried this to immi- 
table perfection ,, the Greeks, m tlicir statues and m their bas rehefs, 
represent movement arrested before its c\olution is complete, before its 
rhythm has reached an end , Egypt, and tlie greatest artists of the Vi cst 
not bemg able to analyse >nth tlie eye the whole cjcle of a mo^ ement, 
arrest it on its completion, when it readies a dead end, even whenitisat 
the cusp, at the point of return This tcchmque is essentially faulty it 
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gives a dryness and hardness to each isolated figure and this causes 
incoherence and contradiction when the forms are united within a 
single frame , instantaneous photography and slow movement cmema 
pictures show us that there are few artistic moments in the evolution of 
a movement , it is exactly these ones which the Greeks chose , we 
must remember, too, that, like the races of the Far Fast, they have a 
horror of the rapid, abrupt and angular movement which the Occi 
dentals affect, and only reproduce the aspects of a harmomous move 
ment developed accordmg to a contmuous, unvarymg and very quiet 
rhythm The subjects of the Pharaohs to an even greater degree 
than tlie Greeks of Attica and loma, always regarded ornament as a 
secondary and unnecessary element, and did not allow it to break the 
monumental Ime of their buildings Assyria and Syria, from the outset, 
attempted both styles and fail^ equally with both , they only sue 
cecded m producing monstrous forms, their decoration vras coarse, 
with no sense of line, a patcliwork of colour startling m tint and inhar 
momous m its gradations such as savages dehght m 

The Persia of antiquity was no better endowed than Assyria or 
tlie Babylonian Empire from which she borrowed the elements of her 
rudimentary civilization , her nabonal art is typified by the glased 
bricks of the EVieze of the Archers at PersepoUs , it could not be com 
pared with the formulas of the Apadana elaborated under the direct 
influence of Hellenism Silusulman Persia was far more gifted bj 
nature, but she, too, was fully anare that the portrayal of human hfe 
was bejond her powers , she devoted them to polychrome decoration 
m a soft and delicate range of colour, no artist has ever been able 
to equal its splendour and distmcbon 
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W E must not look for the evident relation between Mesopo- 
tamian paintings and works conceived imder the Late Empire 
in the sum total of their characteristics, nor in tlieir general 
aspect, nor in their design, nor in their colour, nor m their technique ; 
the mere fact might be explained by, the difference in the scenes illus- 
trated in the Bibles, in the Gospels, m the Menologies, and in the 
ridiculous episodes illustrated from the insipid text of Hariri, or tlie 
fights between wild animals in the fables written in India by Bldpai, 
tlie man who had conceived the Veda. Where we, however, discover 
a positive connection between the Mesopotamian paintings and the art 
of the Late Empire is in some secondai^ details which, tliough appar- 
ently unimportant, bear witness in microscopic points of significance to 
a like defective technique applied to a like faulty manner, any poses 
which are as strange in the Musulman books os they ore in tlie Gospels : 
the fashion in which the folds of stuff, ripple in the draperies of 
the persons portrayed, a feeble reproduction of the admirable folds in 
the robes of light silk on antique statues, the touch, the handling, the 
infinitesimal details of studio technique, only to be recognized by those 
used to wield a brush. A whole academic dissertation would not tlirow 
light on these obscurities unless we liad before us reproductions' of these 
antique works; to describe tliem is useless and it is still more useless to 
compare their descriptions ; tiie examination of the figures collected in 
the Plate XU will amply suffice. • 

The fact that the paintings executed in Mesopotamian studios, 
whose style spread through all that part of the East subject to the 
power of the Caliph of Baghdad, are simply imitations, dumsy and 
enfeebled copies of tlie pictures m Greek books, is fully established by 
the coarse decorations of a Persian manuscript executed in 1272, at 
Caesarea, in Cappadocia (Plate XXXIV), at the encfot'tfiattfiirfeenfii 
century which saw the power of the Abbasids crumble to dust before 
the Mongol armies. 

The artist who, in a naive and rudimentary fashion, illustrated the 
treatise on Astrology and Magic whidi these paintings adorn, copied to 
the best of his ability, and according to the traditional technique of 
. 25 
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had been illummated about 1310 , it is certain that the Persians in'that 
distant city of Asia Minor, on the frontiers of the Greek Empire, a few 
days march from the Christian capital Nicea, were mote capable of 
understanding the pamtmgs and forms of the Homan decadenee with 
out enfecbhng them and -mthont mismlerpretation, than the artists of 
the great cities of the Caliphate 
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painting illustrating a Greco-Latm * Gospels ’ of the twelfth century m a 
much more refined form, so that it is impossible to see it as a glonfied 
and perfected version of the crude image of the Coptic ‘ Gospels,’ 
whilst it IS clear that their formulas and style are an obvious and 
unmistakable corruption of the technique of Rome and of the I>ate 
Empire 

The formulas of Christian art, m the provinces of Hither Asia at 
every period after the Muhamma^n conquest as v ell as xmder Greek 
rule, reproduce, more or less successfully, the formulas of Bjzantme 
art, as is shown bj the techmque of a picture, pamted at Cairo by a 
Copt, in the second half of the eighteenth century, the frontispiece of 
the romance of Barlaam and Josaphat. This picture is an mdifferent 
version of a pamting m a Greek manuscript of that insipid work, 
datmg from the thirteenth or fourteenth centurj, but the sacred 
character of the two persons represented Barlaam and Josaphat, 
forbade the craftsman to change their original forms or to modify 
them to suit the taste of the daj — a thmg he felt no scruple m doing m 
all the other paintings in this work, where the fancy seized him to dress 
the women in the costumes of odahsques of the eighteenth century 

These very mdifferent illustrations are evidently related to those 
of Hesopotamian manuscripts and to the pictures mthe Coptic * Gospels ' 
of 1180 , it IS an important fact, the uutial picture of thebook shows that 
all the decoration in this romance of Barlaam and Josaphat is derived, 
through an unknown number of mtermediate stages, from that of a 
B^’zantme manuscript , their presence m a book which was ill umina ted 
on the banks of the Nile, six centunesafter the Coptic ‘Gospels ’and the 
characteristics they exhibit, shows that the paintings of this * Gospels ’ 
and those of the \fesopotamian manuscripts are denved from the 
same source, which is the illuminations m Byzantme books 

The lUiimmaboDS m S>Tiac books are more finished than those m 
the Coptic manuscnpts, but this is due less to the abihty and skill of 
the artists than to the ment and quality of the originals that they 
copied The style of the Repubbc and the Early Empire is a faithful 
reproduction of Greek tradition m the epochs which followed the 
Classical period , its techmque gave birth to Chnstian art, and through 
flue to Onental art , its stj le is di^layed under two aspects which 
differ accordmg to the quahty of the execution, the worth of the artist 
and the amount of care he browed on his work , the first, most perfect, 
style has preserved the essential quahties of Antique art , the attitudes 
of the figures are noble, their movements are rhythmical, their gestures 
few and considered tlus style can be seen m the ancient mc«aics of 
the Eternal City and of Ravenna which represent the perfection of this 
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art, since they are the decoration of official monuments of the Empire 
its characteristics marh too the paintings of the most gorgeous manu 
scripts which disappeared in the time of the Iconoclasts, but whose 
illustrations served as models in the mnth century for tlie illuminations 
in a collection of the Homihes of St Gregory , for the pictures which 
decorate the finest illustrated books of Carohngian times such as the 
Bible of Charles the Bald , for the Russian icons of the Middle Ages, and 
the Roumaman icons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 



VII 


T he Second style does not mark any special or independent stage 
in Roman art, it is only a more or less careless version of the 
first, and its relative worth vanes according to tJie craftsman’s 
concentration on his work , it is, in its essence, a form of hasty and 
commercial reproduction, in which the design and colour of the ancient 
technique have deteriorated , its characteristic feature, apart from a 
general lack of finish, hes in the exaggeration of the movements, which 
become more violent and hrusque the more careless the artist these 
exaggerated movements are contrary to the essence of Classical tradi 
tion , they are due, not only to hurried execution but also, and most of 
all, to a want of taste, to the substitution of Homan for Hellemc taste 
Between the third and fifth centuries Hellenism formally died , the 
basis of ojvJiaation, its essential eJemenls, wtb the exception of Jaw, 
are Greek , up to the end of tlie tlurd century in Rome, the official 
language was Greek, and Latin was only preserved through the fact that, 
in the fourth century, the power fell into the hands of the Christians, 
poor people who knew no Greek , the language of Byzantium is Greek, 
but the spirit is Greek no longer , Byzantme history may be wntten in 
that tongue, hut it reflects the thoughts and the method of Livy and 
Tacitus, and not those of Thucydides , in the Byzantine Empire the 
spirit IS no longer Greek, it is Roman, that is to say, the decadence has 
begun 

This style is seen indistinctly from the third to the sixth century, 
in Latin illustrations and Greek paintings which, at so early a date, cannot 
he separated , at the same time, up to about the mnth century, they con 
stitutean identical formula, an identical stage in the artistic evolution of 
the Empire, the pamtings of Latm books, the mosaics and frescoes of the 
Itahan Basilicas at those far off dates, embody certain moments m the 
cfej'eibjTiiTisnt of the srtist/e hfe of the 'Einpwe, wiaie the correspc^i^iDg 
stages in the Eastern Provinces disappeai^ under the Iconoclasts and 
are completely unknown to us This, at a first analysis, makes the 
relations between Western and Eastern pamtmg incomprehensible to 
us by disguising completely the history of the art of the Late Empire 
Thi s technique became formalized and frozen during the course of 
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ages , it ends m the style of the seventh and eighth centuries, aijd of 
later periods , m the Byzantine s^le, which, with a few exceptions, was 
always more finished m the mosaics and frescoes which constitute the 
official form of art, than in the illustrations of books where it has a 
pnvate and secondary character, only important because it allows us, 
in spite of its imperfections, to study the evolution of painting 

The process by which the norms of the Roman style of the Early 
Empire were corrupted and reduced to these summary forms, is exactly 
thesameprocess as that which, in Persia, in the schools of Tabriz (Tauns) 
and Ispahan between 1550 and 1580 did, m the same way and through 
the same errors, completely corrupt the precious style of the illustrations 
made at Tabriz and at Kazwin, in the beginnmg of the sixteenth cen 
tury Under these conditions of commercial reproduction the style 
depends far less on the intrinsic worth of the model than on the manner 


m which the craftsman carried out his work thus in the sixth century, 
the paintings which decorate the Pentateuch of Tours, bastard m design, 
with a colourmg in whose unpleasmg tones we may still recognize that of 
the frescoes of Pompeii are copies of very ancient Roman paintings of 
the third or fourth century, but do not show the exaggerations which 
we notice in the illustrations of the Genesis of Vienna (extreme end of 
the fifth century) of the ‘Gospels* of Rossano and Smope (sixth cen 
tury) in a quite different gamut of colour 

The paintings of the Syriac books Lave been copied from Greek 
paintings, conceived in the first style, which illustrated Greek books 
of extremely finished workmanship, while it is obvious, at the first 
glance, that the lUustrations of the Coptic ‘ Gospels * have been copied, 
and spoilt in the copying from paintmgs conceived in the spirit and 
method of the coarse designs m the « Gospels ' of Rossano and Smope 
The style which was evolved, quite at the end of the tenth and the 
hep^ng of the eleventh century, m the provrnees of Syria and m 
“f ‘h' ttehnique of the Late Empire, 
mchlnopd Jwn' Caliphate, was maintained alLst 

mchanged until the second half of the thirteenth century, and survived 
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artist, a native of Shiraz, who painted m Cairo the illustrations of a 
Treatise of Astrology, following the norms of the n orkshops of Baghdad 
(Plates XXXH, XXXIII) The unity of Slesopotarman technique 
under the rule of the Caliphs of Baghdad, for nearly four centuries, is 
due above all to this circumstance, that its practice was confined to 
the tradition of a school whose disciples trained the craftsmen in all 
the dommions of the Cahphate ‘ 

The most ancient example that we know of this art of the Cali- 
phate IS found m the bttle illummations of the Persian translation of 
the Fables of Bidpai, which were made at Ghazna in the depths of 
Eastern Persia, at a date very near 1150 (Plate II) These lUus 
trations are, within their narrow limits, faithi^ul reproductions of the 
themes of the pictures which were executed in Mesopotamia, in pur- 
suance of the tradition, till the first half of the thirteenth century , 
their techmque is identical m every respect, the same colouring, the 
same forms, the same conventions, the animals that appear in the 
tale of the Brahman sage Bidpai are treated m exactly the manner 
and style of the illuminated pamtmgs of the Arab Kabla and Dimna, 
which were made in the actual domains of the Abbasid Caliph between 
the years 1220 and 1280 (Plates XVIII-XXIII), and in that of the hon 
pulhng down a bull, which appears, vigorously portrayed, at the end 
of the tenth century on a fine golden com of the Persian Prince ‘Izz 
ad Bawla Bakhtiyar (died 97?) This argues a remarkable stability 
and perswtency m the techmque of Caliphate art during nearly two 
hundred years it permits us, if we allow for the immutable laws of 
geometrical contmiuty which control the history of mankind as well 
as the woTld of numerals, to make the definite and assured deduction 
that, in the twelfth century, these forms, with certain small \ariations, 
were the very ones that took their beginning at the birth of Islam 
The world of Islam, m the far off period of its ongin, formed an 
unique civihzation which extended from the shores of the AtlanCIc 
Ocean, from Granada, Cordova, Fez, to the frontiers of Chinese Turkes- 
tan m Central Asia This civilization varied only in unimportant 
details, whetlier in its Eastern provinces or Western lands as far as 
the Sea of Darkness , the forms imported to Maghreb and into Spam 
in the seventh and eighth centimes persisted under their ongmal 
aspects, ivithout ever undergoing the evolution which took place during 
the second part of the SLddle Ages m the Oriental lands from which 
they were roughly separated, more even by pohtical vicissitudes than 
by the immensity of the distance between Baghdad and Toledo Thus 
we find in Spam, almost m the last days of the Kingdom of Granada, 
at the begmnmg of the fourteenBi century, graphic and decorative 
3 33 
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formulas which are identical with those of the Mesopotamian prownces 
of the Empire of the sons of Abbas, under the reign of Harun al- 
Rashid, in the nmth century, and m Morocco, m the nineteenth cen 
tury, forms, whose tradition is very ancient, whicli were brought to 
the Western world by the armies of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
at the begmnmg of the Moslem Conquest, and which have survived 
m these distant lands, almost unchanged by any evolution 

This umty could not last, and the Caliphate, in the hands of 
unworthy monarchs, rapidly decayed , it lost its provinces of the 
West m 756, and was rapidly reduced and restricted — among political 
and rehgiQus convulsions which brought it to the edge of the abyss, 
and almost achieved its ruin — ^to Syria, Mesopotamia and Iran, which 
still formed an immense dominion, whose admimstration would have 
offered sufficient scope for the activities of a pnnce of gemus Persia 
had been conquered by the sword of the Arab but never completely 
subjugated , and the iloslems tned m vam to assimilate her to them- 
selves, while she provoked, throughout Islam, tlie explosion of heresies 
which shook the throne of the C^bph and destroyed the unity of the 
civilization which had been born around the Koran 

Persia rapidly detached herself from the Arab world, although 
keepmg intact and unassailable her fidelity to the spiritual power of 
the Pontiff of Baghdad, under the temporal rule of pnnces who 
proclaimed their pohtical independence 

The Caliphate, reduced to the Eastern portion of the world under 
the sceptre of the Abbasid Cabph, and the Kings of Persia, formed, 
from an intellectual point of view, one single donumon, possessing one 
and the same hterature, written in the same language, Arabic, for 
Persian was used only by the common people , the books composed 
at Baghdad and at Damascus were carried swiftly up to the countnes 
of Iran, and the works composed m Persia by the scholars of Shiraz 
or of Khwarazm, were soon in the hands of readers in the cities 
which lay on the banks of Uie Tigris and of the Euphrates , the 
Persians m ^e tenth and eleventh centuries made copies in the towns 
01 Iran of the paintings m Arab books which had been illuminated in 
Mesopotamian studios, and this without making any change or modi 
fication m formulas which were foreign to them and of whose ongui 
they were ignorant 

Persia, at that date, did not possess any artistic tormnla -which 
was peculiarly her own, a creation of her notional genius, -whether in 

painting, the Sassanians, 
the hlow^'^f th AT V* middle of the seventh century, under 

the blows of the Moslems, had bequeathed to the descendants of their 
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the tlurteenth century D c This tedmiquc of stone and marble ivas a 
luxury ivith the Hellenes, and its cost was crushing , the Greeks used 
it only for their temples like the Egyptians , at the same time, both 
methods liad been invented on the banks of the Nile and in the ^gean 
world , like the Egyptians they built their houses m unbaked brick 
In the Sassaman penod, Home introduced into Oriental countries the 
techmque of budding with baked brick, which m Italy, since the 
Etruscans, was a native style, and that of building m rubble-work 
with blocks of unhewn stone, the practice of using which is an 
mtermediate state between the cmploj ment of brick and that of the 
blocks of stone and marble whose rcg:ular courses constitute the monu 
ments of Classical Antiquity 

At the end of the tenth century and at carber dates, the Persians 
would have sought m vain, through the whole extent of the monarchy, 
from tlie peaks of Zagros to the banks of the nver of Herat, pt the 
confines of the Iranian territory, for the memory of a teclinique which 
would have helped them to create a new scries of artistic formulas, 
as the Aramaeans of the Mesopotamian provinces had lately succeeded 
m doing, they were obliged to wait till the Arab books, illuminated 
in the workshops of Wasit or Mosul, had had time to reach thclranian 
kingdoms, the lifoslems of the Persian cities had no scruples about 
copymg these paintings which embellished the text of manuscripts 
decorated within the domains of the Commander of the Faithful, and 
the Iraman princes would lia\c been ill odviscd to show themselves 
more severe or more rigid than the Vicar of Uic Prophet ; they shut 
their ^es to this infraction of dogmas which was infinitely less grave 
than the s(andalous conduct wiUi which tlic sovereigns of Islam dis 
honoured the faith of JIuhammad 


* Tt Abbasid Caliphate before the armies of the Mongols 

entailed the disappearance of the Mesopotamian technique, paintmg 
m Iraq, m those provinces where Arabic was spoken in Alesopotamia, 
in byna, did not si^ve the terrible upheaval winch destroyed the 
from the hst of Uie nations 
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fessed Clmstmnity, allo^\ed the disciples of the Cross all the hberty 
they had formerly enjoyed under the rule of the Greek Emperors 
Tliese circumstances removed from any fault the Christians might 
commit that cliaracter of blasphemy which was attached to their 
pamtmgs m the time when the Caliph was reignmg m the metropolis 
of Islam in the times of Hulagu, of Abagha, of Arghun, the Christian 
artists and the Moslem pamters, at Baghdad or at Kufa, had only 
to cast all fear away and give a free rem to tlieir imagination and 
their genius m order to create the masterpieces forbidden to them 
under the sceptre of the Commander of the Faithful 

It was exactly the opposite that occurred , Mesopotamian art 
perished through the fact that the craftsmen through whom it lived had 
no longer a shadow of imagination because they were content to de\ ote 
their powers to copying dead formulas wluch had nothing more to 
say to them, which they no longer understood , they could not refresh 
their imagination from an art which was itself decadent and whose 
output was growing more and more rare m the cities of the East, out- 
side the frontiers of the Byzantine Empire 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century when the manuscript 
of the Assemblies of Hanri was illuminated (see Plates XXIV-XXXI), 
Christian art, which had sprung from Byzantine art, m Syria and m 
Mesopotamia, in the hands of artists who were careless and certainly 
clumsy, reached its end and fell into decadence , the few and meagre 
Musulman formulas were not only incapable of renewing themselves, 
thej were incapable e^en of fmdmg support or ren\al m a techmque 
wliicli was degenerate and on the pomtof disappcanng Mesopotamian 
art vanished from tlie lands where Arabic was spoken, ns an obscure 
and foreign craft, as a bookish and artificial importation whicli answered 
to no real need and did not satisfy the aspirations of those who practised 
it , it left nothing belnnd it, no body of rules to inherit and carry 
on its brief traditions, whicli shows that, although in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries it flourished m the scliools of Mesopotamia, yet 
it was a foreign system, whicli was imitated, though its ongins were 
unknown and its dc\clopmcnt and c\olution impossible to follow 
\Mien no more models could be found to copy, its practice became 
impossible and it came to a sudden end in the midst of the cataclysm 
which was p^o^okcd by the Mongol Conquest, after having vegetated 
for two and a half centuries, m the course of whicli it was resjionsible 
for the illummation of a few books , it left in the history of humanity 
an infinitely small memory of the most meagre de\ clopment and artistic 
c\olulion e\er recorded 
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must turn to the Eastern parts of tlie Avorld to find the 
style and formulas which arc the true heirs of Slesopotamian 
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style ana lormuias which arc the true heirs oi alesopotamian 
* ' art, and which succeeded to the style of Iraq m the second 
half of the thirteenth century , the Western provmces wluch had formed 
m Syria and in Egypt the domains of the Commander of the Faithful, 
from the second half of that thirteenth century which saw the avalanche 
of the Mongol armies crash down upon the West, had, hke Arabian Iraq, 
completely forgotten the manner of illustrating the text of books by 
Uttle pictures representing the scenes and episodes described in the text , 
they had scarcely known it and Uiey abandoned it to Iran, where it 
found a different fortune under the brush of more skilful artists, in the 
books of a more intelligent people whose imnds were more open to 
spiritual things North Africa, to the west of the oases, and Spam, had 
never had any knowledge of it , they continued to ignore it completely 
the extinction and ^appearance of the art of the Cahphate 
m the provmces of Syria and Mesopotamia there exists m the Musulman 
world no o^er technique or style than that of the Persian formulas, 
nothmg is to be found m Syna, nothing m the countries of Arabian 
Iraq, in baq, m the sixteenth or seventeenth centurj, one ma\ by 
qiute sporadically, a few coaree, imperfect and unmtel 
^ pamtings of the thirteenth century 

hi been "maleuis. with no tradition belund them, 

were e V imitation, the few manuscripts which 

wZ SXti b T Mu-iso' pnnccs, 
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Exceptionally, in the middle of the fourteenth century, an artist 
•who was not without skill should, in order to amuse the Sultan of 
Cairo, have copied the illuminations of a treatise on the working of 
hydrauhc automata which had been illustrated at the very beginnmg of 
the thirteenth century, for the Ortokid prince of Diar Bakr, m Meso 
potamia under a form which can be recognized from the words of an 
Arab historian who wrote a History of the Kingdom of Aleppo and 
speaks of pictures which at the beginmng of the tlurteentli century, the 
prince of this Syrian town had executed for the amusement of his son 
(Plates XXXV— XXXIX) Ihe artist merely reproduced in a hteral 
fashion, though with obvious misunderstandings in the process, pamtmgs 
which were conceived in the pure Mesopotamian style of that period in 
the history of the Abbasid Caliphate , the fact seems even stranger when 
we observe the dexterity ivith which the pamter used his brush, since 
he could, had it been permitted him, have done original work worthy 
of his talents his part was evidently confined, like that of the calh 
“"‘“T ■" Baghdud, to overbymg 
of ’'•"di were displayed on the frontis 

SXi food ^ •'“'5- hoiievcr, always been known 
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N othing in the history of :&an makes Persia seem predestined 
for the glorious part she played in the domains of literature 
and of art; in Sassanian times literature was rudimentary, 
the language was poor even to penury, harsh and barbarous, mcapable 
of expressing the subtleties of a complex idea, and the abridgement 
of the Commentary on the Avesta, made at this time, which we possess, 
and the few other small works which may be equally old, are con- 
temptible, shapeless and without any literary value. The art of the 
Sapors and the Chosroes was a far less clum^ thing ; the books were 
the work of Persians and, of necessity, their unaided work; the temples, 
the sculpture, the bas-r€iiefs which set forth the exploits of the King 
of Kings, are clearly the work of artists of the late Empire and of 
craftsmen trained by them. 

It took Persian literature several centuries from the time of the 
Slusulman Conquest to emerge from the darkness of Limbo. At the 
beginning of the thirteenth century tradition speaks clearly and pre- 
cisely of a time when there was no literature in Iran, under the reigns 
of the Ardashirs, the Sapors and the Chosroes ; tradition tells that the 
first Persian to put his dreams into verse was the King Bahram Gur 
(about 420) and that even he, who had been brought up among the 
Bedouins of Hira, did not think it possible to write in the language 
of his subjects ; he thought in Arabic. At the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century there was shown at Bokhara a collection of these poedis 
wliich passed as the work of Bahram Gur ; the few Imes which have 
sundv^ suffice to show us that, though it is possible that the Sassanian 
prince really wrote in Arabic, nevertheless these poems attributed to 
him in the Bokhara Diwan are the invention of a rhymer of the 
Musulman era. This legend shows that the Iranians of the Sliddle 
Ages were fully awpre of the obvious fact that the origm and principle 
of their poetry were to be found in Arab forms and Arab influence, 
which means ^at the subjects of the Sassanian Kings, from the tiiird 
to the seventh century, did not understand prosody and knew nothing 
of the cadence of rhiHim. We do not possess a single line of the 
poems written by the minstrel Barbud at the Court of his master 
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Ithusrau Pamz (about COO) , all the works of this celebrated musician 
who charmed the leisure of the King and his beautiful favourite Shinn 
are lost, for no author under Islam troubled to copy the inelegant form 
of his verse , Barbud was the first to introduce the pnnciplcs of prosody 
and the cadence of rhythm into Iranian literature It is clear from the 


few facts mentioned by Musulman biographers about this writer tliat 
he based them on an imitation of the metres of the Arabs, who were 
neighbours of the Persians m Uie south west portion of their Empire 
This invention remained an isolated thing and nothing came of it, 
the Sassanian dynasty only survived the death of Idiusrau Parviz 
a few years and no attempt of this sort, and in tins spirit, was made 
again till much later A very able poet, called Abbas of Jlarv declares 
in one of his poems (about a d 800) that no one before him, m Musul 
man Persia, had given a rhythmic form to liis songs , he had a few 
timid successors in the course of the ninth century, but Iran had to wait 
till her technique had perceptibly freed lUclf from the grip of tlic Arab 
style before she could witness the marvellous flowering of a Pleiad of 
poets who VTTotc their harmonious verses at Uic Court of the Saroanid 
princes at BoUiara and at Ghazno, m the palace of the Gbaznavid 
bultans, their successors on the tlironc of Persia Tlic last of these 
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one of the most perfect instruments ever given to man for the expression 
of the most dehcate shades of his thought , the syntax and construe 
tion are sometimes a little stiff , it lacks at times the wonderful flexi 
bility of the language of Plato and the Alexandrines, but it can render 
the most subtle conceptions of the human intellect in a form which is 
far more logical than that which can be expressed m Indian idioms, 
and thanks to themultiphcityof its forms and the strength of its gram 
mar it was equal to developmg the deepest abstract thought The 
Arab horsemen m their sandy plains had, for centuries, given to their 
poems, whose accomphshed rhythm was an imitation of Hellemc 
measures, a noble and majestic form, the secret of which is lost to their 
successors in the cities of Afesopotamia and Syria, who have never 
equalled it The most modem of these were composed shortly before 
the ilhterate Prophet proclaimed his mission , the most ancient are 
hardly much older, for, if ivc except certain reminiscences of Semitic 
antiquity, the records of Arab tribes do not go back much further 
than to about the begirmmg of the Christian era instead of to those 
legendary times m which Arab historians would have us look for the 
ongins of their race , these poems and the Koran are the mcom 
parable jewels of Arab hteraturc, putting aside the Tradition, whose 
original form has unfortunately been corrupted, everything else from 
the eighth century with the Omayyads of Damascus, goes to make up 
the rubbish to which the grammarians rightly pay no attention 

These bnihant qualities reacted during three centuries upon the 
modes of Iraman thought and upon the manner m which they were 
expressed , the Persian language accepted all the vocabulary of the 
Arab into its lexicon but, since it already possessed all words answer 
ing to concrete conceptions, it chiefly made use of the Arab words 
that express action, marking the vanants of its moods and abstract 
ideas, for which the Persian vocabulary was inadequate These borrow 
angs could not ennch the Persian grammar but they accustomed The 
Iranians to a complexity of thought which was absolutely xmknown 
among them m Sassanian days , at the same time they were makmg 
attempts at rhythm in verse in imitation of the Arab poets whose 
works were read m Persian cities just as they were read in the towns 
of the Caliphate The Persians of to day could not expel Arab 
words from their, vocahxilary without immediately condemiimg them 
selves to the loss of the power to express any abstraction, any idea 
belonging to civilized life, and being reduced to the expression of 
concrete facts Greek had not been able to exercise a like influence 
on the language of Persia , m the penod when the Sassamans presided 
over the destinies of Iran, Greek was the oSicial language of all those 
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provinces of Syria on the frontiers of the Empire of Chosroes ifhieh 
were under the Greek power But Greek was not spoken in Persia 
and had not passed the frontiers of the dominions of the ICing of Icings 
as Arabic did m Musulman times , Greek had its defimte place at Court 
and in the administration of the Sassanians the inscriptions of Ardashir 
(third century a d ) are set out m Pehle\a and in Greek, m mutation 
of those which IQng Darius (508 n c ) had cut on the shores of the 
Bosphorus jn which he enumerated in Persian and m Greek the 
names of the peoples he was leading to battle against the Scythians 
Pehlevi was so faulty a language and its senpt so difficult to decipher, 
that the registers of the Persian armyimder the Sassanians were wntten 
in Greek on ox hide skin , but this is the extent of the influence of 
Hellemsm on Iranism m the domain of literature, and pohtical cireuin 
stances prevented it from growing deeper or from countmg, like Arabic 
as a factor m the budding and blooming of Persian letters Thedomam 
of art offered an easier ground more accessible to its efforts , the 
influence of the Hellenic genius on art shows what this influence nould 
have been m the domain of ideas if Greek and Greek hterature, under 
the aegis of Christiamty, had been spread throughout the Iranian 
lands as Aiahw and Arabic poetry were spread under 'WannsTO , a 
thing which nearly came to pass several times under the Sassanians 
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T hroughout the first centuries of its ciostence, from about 
A D 990 to about 1270, Persian pamtmg, m an Iran irhich was, 
at any rate morally and spmtua]l> , subject to the House of Abbas, 
had no norms and knew no techmque other than the metliods of Meso 
potamian pamting from which it was derived , it de% eloped veiy 
slowly dunng the first centuries of its existence because, in those distant 
times, it did not possess the individual style, the independent 
technique which nere being evolved in accordance ^ntli fixed norms 
and immutable laws In those timcsPersian painting consisted cluefly 
of imitations of copies, of paintings made as decorations for Mesopo 
tamian books ratlier than of any creations personal to the Iraman 
artists and belonging speaall} to them , there was then so httle Persian 
art that when, towards the middle of the tenth century, in 948, an 
Embassy from the Celestial Empire armed on a visit to the Pnnee 
of Bokliara, Chinese artists, m the suite of the ambassador, illumm 
ated tlie translation into Persian verse of the Fables of Bidpai which 
had just been finished by the celebrated poet Rudagi These pamtmgs 
arousedgreatenthusiasmamongthc subjectsof the Samamd prince who 
had never seen such marvels and who, at this date, in tlie middle of the 
tentli century, had no imdcrstandmg of the ornamentation of manu 
senpts or tlie style of pictures Chmese techmque did not last m 
Transoxiana, but was introduced there in this manner, sporadically and 
by a chance of history, through the agency of one or several members 
of a diplomatic mission , we should look on vam between the twelfth 
and the fifteenth century for a pamtmg earned out m the distant 
countries of Transoxiana whicli imitates those with which, in 943 the 
poem of Rudagi wasillustratedorwhich even recallsa memory of them 
It is clear that they constituted an exceptional manner which remamed 
an isolated thing that their authors did not repeat them and that 
thej had no pupils thus no one beyond the Oxus was capable of 
carrying on the tradition of these paintings which conformed to the 
canons of anaent Clunese art, with a dark monochrome techmque and 
a minimum of colour Five centuries later, about 1437, bke pobtical 
circumstances produced a like result, and a Persian artist, at Samar 
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kand, in order to illustrate a book destined for the library of the prince 
of Transoxiana, copied some Qimese paintings winch had been brought 
to Eastern Iran by Embassies, which were excliangmg the Sons of 
Heaven for Timurid pnnccs (Plates LXXXVIII-XCIII) 

Persia, under the rule of dynasbes subject to the Cahph of Bagh 
dad, possessed no individuabty , she based her ideas on copies of works 
which originated in the Arabic speaking provinces and had been carried 
up to the kingdoms of Iran , this was true m oil spheres of hfe and 
applied to literary matters as well as in the domain of science , in those 
far off times there existed neither a political frontier nor an intellectual 
barner between Persia Mesopotamia Syria or Egypt , books ivntten 
at Baghdad, Damascus and Cairo were brought into Iran and at the 
same time works originating m Qum or Shiraz found their way down 
to the banks of the Tigris, the teacliing was the same at Cordova 
at Eez at Damascus, at Kandahar Thus it would be useless to attempt 
to discriminate between the styles and manners of Musulman pamtmg 
at the time when the descendants of Abbas were m power, smcc it 
xt IS not even possible to do so in the spheres of literary history and of 
science which have been more closely studied and arc far better known 
to us 


Tliese conditions, generated by the political status of Islam under 
the rule of the succession of Pontiffs who sat upon the throne of 
Baghdad continued to exist for a certain time after the destruction 
of the Caliphate owing to the strength of inertia and to the momentum 
acquired, after the Mongols had installed tliemselves in the palaces of 
the Vicar of the Prophet and in the royal residences of the Saljuks 
The fall of the Caliphate and the decline of the Arabic speaking 
world after its subjection to the Mongol yoke, the extinction and ’ 
disappearance of the Mesopotamian schools and of the studios of Iraq 
bjjia and Egypt these were circumstances which gave Iran back her 
independence and defimtely freed Persian painting from the gnp of 
the technique of the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
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T he Iranian style, as soon as its methods were liberated from 
the influence of the Mesopotamian manner from which it took 
its birth, became at once an independent entity, assuming a 
much more varied and refined form than that of the painting of Iraq , 
it xmderwent, during the next two hundred and fifty years m a field 
very different in its vastness from that over which the studios of Bagh 
dad and Kufa had presided, a rapid evolution, leading on to perfection 
and leaving far belimd it the bmited ambitions of Mesopotamian art 
dunng the two and a half centimes of its existence m the Empire of 
the Caliphate 

This evolution of Persian technique and of the Iranian style was 
wholly independent of the pohtical circumstances among which it was 
produced the Alongols allowed their Idusulman subjects m the pro 
Vinces of their Empire to conduct their own affairs m tlieir own way, 
as tliey had done m the days of Gbaznavid and Saljuk rule, under 
the sovereignty of the Commander of the Faithful They would have 
found it difficult to act otherwise or to interfere tlie Mongols arrived 
in the Western norld as poorly endowed as the Arab conquerors, six 
centuries earher, had found themselves, when they left tlie sands of 
the Yaman and of Hadramaut for the Byzantine provinces and the 
highlands of Iran TJp to this date, the Mongols m Mongoha on the 
frontiers of tlie Celestial Empire had been under the direct influence 
of China and had never imagined that there could exist in the lanfls 
of the Setting Sun other forms of civilization, other ways of thought 
or ratlier of expressing thought, of dotliing, or of action , the hold 
of China on the heart of tlieir tnbes was too ancient and deep seated 
a thing for it to be possible for them to shake it off and escaping from 
Chinese influence, to adopt the customs and habits of the Moslems 
Nor had they any wish to do so , the Mongols whether Christian or 
Buddhist, hated tfie followers of the Prophet, but they were unable 
to suppress tliem in the countnes conquered by their own sword and 
even had to employ them in the work of admmistration 

Moslems, under these princes, enjoyed far greater freedom than 
Christians imder the rule of the first Cahphs, because their conquerors 
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professed complete indifference in the matter of religion, took no interest 
m the beliefs of their subjects and never had any thought of convert 
ing them, either to Buddhism or to the Christian faith , they showed 
favour to the Christians, Arghun, indeed, conceived the mad project 
ofmalanglslamism disappear from the face of the earth, but they ne\er 
prosecuted any individual l^Iusulman on rehgious questions, whicli, for 
them did not exist 

The Iramans carried into their decorative art the qualities which 
gave lustre to their hterature There are no two entities in the world 
more different than Arab and Persian literature, tlieir outward 


appearance the number and nature of the subjects treated, above all 
their senpt, give them an air of resemblance, of simihtude, which 
creates an illusion , the spirit and ideas they express diverge sharply 
and no common measure exists between the way of speech, mentality 
and forms of expression of a Bedouin of the Hijaz and those of a Persian 
of Shiraz Arabic like Latin is essentially a juridical language, the 
inviolable framework of its grammar gi\es it a great security in expres 
sing abstract conceptions, m matters where elegance and delicacy of 
form would be useless and mistaken, where precision and meticulous 
exactitude are the quaUtics needed , all Arab literature is concerned 
with jurisprudence and theology, which are both based on tlie same 
premises the text of the Koran and of the Tradition , Arab poetry, 
even in pr^Islamic times, remained descnpti\ e , it was oln ays opposed 
to lyric effusions and to the flights of epic narrative, Islam, m this 
neld, possessed only tales of cliivalry ivritten in prose, which recall 
“I ;™guely ^fluse story teUing the mcxtncable and fantastic plots 
of pie Thousand and One Nights , lustory, when composed by Arab 
writers soon became a detailed account of the tnfbng events of daily 
of Yh'di always escapes them , their books of law 
rremm ctushed beneath a mass of commentaries super 
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of thcTandects and the Digest into Italian The legal treatises which 
have been ivntten m Persian are modem, valueless summaries , their 
use IS confined to gens du mondst to amateurs who wsh to get a super- 
ficial idea of tins abstruse science , no specialist would ever think of 
gomg to one of them for the solution of a special case 

The attention paid to exactitude by Arab authors of the first cen 
turies went far beyond the intellectual needs of the peoples who hved m 
the lands of Iran , the scholars m Persian cities m the Sliddle Ages, teadmg 
only Arab books and imable to conceive the possibihty of expressmg 
thought otherwise than in Arabic, induced m themselves a borrowed 
mentality so that they might more nearly resemble the scholars of 
Mesopotamia, Syna, and Dgypt This was the height of their ambition, 
the chmax of their desires , they forced themselves to conform to the 
spint of Arabic and accepted ite discipline, but they made no prose- 
lytes in a country where, at the Court of the Samanids and the Gliaz- 
navids, lync poetry ivas begmnmg to find its place as the supreme 
and essential form m Persian literature No one but the special student 
in jurisprudence and theology would take the pams to learn Arabic, 
far less to read Arabic books m the dogmatic form in whidi they had 
been wntten , about the year 963, the Samanid Prince, Mansur, was 
obliged to order that a Persian translation of the Commentary on 
the Koran and the History of the Nations of the World wntten in 
Arabic, by Taban, should appear without its critical apparatus, the 
heaviness and complexity of which disgusted the Persians 

This intellectual state had readied its apogee when the Caliphate 
collapsed Persia at this time, in every sphere of life and in every field, 
had given birth to tlie great men who made her hterature famous , poetry 
had received its most perfect, most admirable expression from the pens of 
the Pleiad of Turkestan, had, with Firdawsi and Nizami, accomplished 
its destiny The decline iiad already begun and all the formulas 
from whicli Iranian thought drew its hfc, all artistic norms, were in It 
state of rapid evolution of over refinement and complexity, which was 
to culminate three centunes later m absolute bad taste and decadence 
If the Caliph Jiad remained on his throne at Baghdad, suzeram over 
tlic Kings of Iran, would this revolution have taken place m the same 
manner and passed through the same phases ? The ideal of the Moslem, 
whether on the banks of the Tigris, the Euphrates or the Nile, whether 
m Slorocco or m Spam, is unchangeable stability in tlie study of an 
eternal dogma, in wliicli the mteUigence and processes of reasomng 
should take no part; in ikiabic, as in Chmese, the word tliat means 
‘ to m\ ent something ’ also means ‘ to be guiltj of the crime of lise 
maiesii * , tlie Persnns w ould not submit to this mechanical game which 
4 49 
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put automata m the place of inteUigcnce and which makes Arab litera 
ture imreadable , they tried to understand, to find an explanation 
for that which is often inexplicable, in n word to create , they went 
explormg in the world of Transcendence and fell into Jlysticism, while 
the writers of Arabic were left in Theosophy and Esotensm, 


SO 
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A UIEADY in the middle of the twelfth century, at Ghazna in 
Eastern Persia and a century later, about 1250, m its coun 
tries of the West, the Iranian artists, in order to enlarge their 
composition, introduced into the Mesopotamian setting of their paint 
mgs adventitious themes which they took from their surroundings, 
from the Hindus, the Turks, the C3unese, the Mongols, doubtless 
these lUummators only reproduced t 3 rpes which were famdiar to them 
and which they had daily opportunities of seeing m the streets of their 
to%vns Indeed, the painters of Mesopotamian workshops were used to 
seeing exotic types about them Bagbdadmthe thirteenth century was 
a Cosmopolis where men of every nation jostled each other , Turks 
formed the greater part of the C^bph’s Guard so much so that, in 
the first years of this century, the Commander of the Faithful chose 
to put on a tunic of goatskin, such as his Bodyguard wore, but it 
would never have occurred to any craftsman m the capital of the 
Caliphate who was engaged in illummatmg the collection of Hmdu 
fables by Bidpai, to represent the King of India and his mimster 
under any other aspect than that of a Musulman Pnnee in conver 
sation ivith a Cadi 

The artist who, m the middle of the twelfth century, made 
the illustrations for the Fables of Bidpai (Plate II) in the dis 
tant town of Ghazna, has introduced into the Mesopotamian setting 
of these tmy pictures certam elements foreign to Islam, in order 
to translate themes and illustrate episodes which belong to another 
civihzation than that which grew up between the Tigns and the 
Euphrates A Turkish personage, clothed in a silken robe, orna- 
mented with the Chinese design of the circle of the Two Prmciples, 
Male and Female, represents one of the officers of the Court of the 
Prince of Ghazna, who was Turkish by origin and surrounded himself 
with soldiers of his* own nation , Hindus adorned with brilhant mus- 
lins and co% ered with necklaces of sparkling diamonds as they appeared 
about 1150 in the States of his master, represent tlie King of the 
Indies and the Brahman who wrote the Veda The introduction, in 
the middle of the twelfth centuiy, of these Hindu themes into the 
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setting of Mesopotamian painting is of great importance, for <t has 
preserved for ns a memory of the vanished technique of Rajasthana 
at the beginnmg of the tnclflh century All traces of the Rajput 
style of this far off time disappeared centuries ago n ith the books 
which they illustrated , the oldest Hindu miniatures knowm do not go 
back beyond the second half of the sixteenth century, in the reign 
of Akbar , their testimony, joined to that of the much more modem 
pictures of the sev enteenth and eighteenth centuries, traditional copies 
of the pamtmgs of the tlurteenth and fourteenth, allows us to estab- 
lish the important fact that tlie Hindu style in the Middle Ages 
represents a slow evolution from tliat of Antiquity as dlustratai 
by the frescoes of Ajunta, from the second to the fiftli centuries, 
the technique of wluch links them to the methods of the Greco- 
Bactnan, Greco-Hindu Schools, and to the norms of the workshops 
of Gandhara and Indo Greek States since the fourth to the first 
century a c 


Hindu technique at the end of the l^Lddle Ages, both under its 
Buddhistic and its Brahmantcal aspect, had great power, like the sculp* 
ture, which also took its begmmng m Hellemc methods Alter the sixth 
century it declined , the Buddhist style became eclipsed and disap* 
peared from India at the same time as the doctrine of Sakjamuiu, 
the Brahmamcal style did not, in tlic hands of the Vishnuites, preserve 
the tradition of the Buddhist scliools which migrated, to exercise their 
talents in Central Asia and m Cluna Tlicre arc many reasons for 
Brahmamcal legend, if we except the plot of the Jlahabharata and 
of the Ramayana, is much less human than that of Buddhism , these 
two epics are an imitation of the themes of the Iliad , if the part 
played by the Gods is grander in them than in the HeUemc epic, the 
action however is earned on wilhm the limits of humanity and never 
^ceeds tlie scope of the artist’s means, unlike certain scenes m the 
Odyssey or m i^e Paradiso of Dante We find, therefore, in the art of 
^j^tana, petures which give a very powerful representation of the 
episodes o( Eamas fight with the Demon King of Ceylon, Havana 

Inima7f S' ^mtheon under their 

animal form or imder the aspect of human hemgs of monstrous shape, 

GandhSfZl T 1 ‘heir pupils m 

to t Jalanttara, who preferred to dedicate their talents 

pW if “"“Ptinns of Buddhism, only the 

and nohAfnf to aympathetio to the sim/hcity 

m thef Sllf rfT “ ■Uustrated ns we Ld it 

toe cLrmnn efsnd r “f ‘>'‘>'""8 

toe charming episodes m the hfe of the hero, while the exnggemtions 
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of Vishnuism and the monstrosities of Jaimsra hold no temptation for 
any Hellemc artist 

By the time of Akbar the decadence was complete , m the Raj- 
put paintings made m his reign we find hardly anything to remind 
us of the brilliant tradition of the Ajunta frescoes , the forms are 
heavy and inelegant, almost vulgar, the colouring dark and dull and 
reduced to a few elementary colours distnbuted in an awkward and 
clumsy fashion, the technique of Rajasthana would have completed 
its evolution m the beginning of the seventeenth century and disap 
peared m the plains of Hindustan if the pamters of tlie North west 
had not seen in their studios Persian paintings of the fifteentli and 
sixteentli centuries, brought tlicre about 1520 by the Timurid princes 
who came to these countries seeking refuge and created on empire in 
tliem, they imitated the brilliant manner of tlicse pictures, the 
stimulus of their technique brought about a rapid renaissance in the 
studios, givnng to tlie Hindu forms tlicir forgotten grace, and brilli- 
ance to their palette, creating the masterpieces of the seventcentli 
and eighteenth centuries 

The introduction of Hindu forms into a Mesopotamian setting 
came about naturally at Ghazna Ghazna, m 1150, was the capital 
of a kingdom which was far more Hindu than Persian , it by no means 
implies the influence, which indeed has never costed, of Rajasthana 
tcr^nique on the me^ods of ^lusulmnn artists , the dynasty to which 
the Prince of Ghazna belonged had, ot this time, half way tlirough 
tlie twelfth century, lost tlie western provinces of Iran , and these 
losses had been largely compensated for by the fact that it reigned 
over all the north w cst of the peninsula, nt lahore and on the banks 
of the Indus , it was quite natural that n subject of the King of India 
who was acquainted with the lands of the Punjab should use his 
knowledge in illustrating the episodes of the Hindu legend writ|i 
pictures executed m the studios of towns ruled over bj his master 

^Vc should seek in vain among the bttle pictures of the Fables 
of Bidpai for the smallest influence, tlic least reminder of Sassaman 
influence , with the exception of certain formulas m a very restricted 
field, there is no transmission from the Sassaman manner to the Per 
Sian style , Sassaman art was so poor that its heirs would indeed have 
been povertj stricken if the> bad bad nothing else to depend on, if 
they had not drawn upon a storehouse whose nehes originated m the 
classical world, the Persians of the second to the scvcntli centuries 
passed on to their successors in Islam certain formulas tlirough the 
means of sculpture and glyptics, but these vNercqiulemsigmficant Tlie 
ceramics of JIusulman Persia during tlie centuncs of the early JDddle 
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Ages, immediately after the Conquest, copied, to a certain extent, the 
technique of Sassanian silver vases, decorated ^vith relief, and ivory 
carvings , m all civilizations pottery is the goldsmiths’ work of the 
poor, and the cups and pomngers of the tenth and eleventh centimes, 
with their schematic decoration and their strange and barbarous forms, 
represent memories of the ornamentation that embelhshed the silver 
dishes and vases of the Chosroes These pieces are less antique than 
certain scholars wish us to beheve them , they do not date from the 
eighth century , they belong to the tune when the Buwayhids, in the 
west of Persia, shook off the yoke of the Caliphate and presided over 
an attempt at a national renaissance which sought its inspiration in 
the art of the Sassamans, from whom these princes claimed descent 
We still find m the figures which ammate their drawings, the defimte 
re min der of a favourite technique of Byzantine art, the large spot of 
colour on the checks of the figures to mark the projection of the 
cheek bones , certain of these pieces, of a bnlhant white or a pale 
shade of yellow, with designs in which we still feel the plasticity of 
the rehef, translate the technique of carved ivory, of those pierced 
ivories, some of them with a conventionalized representation of the 
human figvce, made towards the end of Antiquity, m the teigns of 
Sapor or of Khusrau Anushirwan 

The Iraman artists of the Middle Ages, or at any rate, some of 
them, sought for histone exactness when they inshed to represent the 
personages in the Mazdean epopee They attempted, naturally enough, 
not to show the Chosroes in the dress of the Cahph’s generals, nor m 
that of the Turkish kings who ruled over the land of Iran till the 
Mongols came to lay it waste and cover it with nuns , the artist of 
Ghazna has drawn Khusrau Anushirwan under an aspect (Plate Ha) 
which, to a certain erfent, recalls the has relief of the grotto of Taki 
Bustan where the King Khusrau Parviz is depicted » it is possible 
^t he was inspired by the portrait of a monarch of the Sassaman 
house which figures among the paintings made on rock near the “ Vil 
lage of Anushirwan’s Daughter,” close to Ghazna , these pamtings are a 
chej^ened translation of the imghty bas reliefs which were sculptured 
m the West, under the direct and immediate influence of the Roman 
tradition, but it is impossible to see here any influence whatever of 
the traditional methods of the Sassanian schools on the development 
01 Musu man arl ^ 
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I T IS with the Ghaznavzd princes m the tenth century that the 
fashions of the Far East made their appearance in the provinces 
of Iran, where they were to stay for six hundred years and to in- 
spire Persian painting with a manner, or rather the appearance of a 
maimer, the illusion of methods which were to deceive critics as to 
their origin They were introduced by those Turkish horsemen who, 
for many thousand years, had careered along its frontiers, full of 
treacherous intentions, and who, about the year 970, left the service 
of the Prmce of Bokhara to come to Ghazna and found there a power- 
ful dynasty. From the dawn of history the Turkish tribes lived m the 
steppes of Central Asia between China and Iran, whose conquest was 
their dream , the history of the Cdestial Empire m ancient tunes is 
made up of tales of struggles with these Barbarians , the vicissitudes, the 
shocks, the reactions produced in the bosom of the nations living m 
the north of Asia, brought about the great migrations of the Aryan 
races, the movements of nations towards the West of the world, the 
Barbarian invasions which destroyed the Boman Empire, the Cali- 
phate and the Byzantme Kingdom Their wars with Iran are less 
well known than those with China Persia has no chromcles, and we 
know nothing of the anxieties which the Altaics may have caused 
the rulers of the Persian and Medic clans m the days of early Antiqmty 
Persia only appears m history in the eighth century with Dejokes , 
the story of the lingdom of Anshan and the first Achsememdae are 
as imknown to us as those of the Elamite Empire, but its annals 
begm with the mention of one of those invasions which, several times 
in the course of ages, set off from the Takla Alakan to overwhelm 
Hither Asia, and lay waste everything up to the frontiers of Austna 
It was in the middle of the eighth century B c that the Altaic 
tribes, who were^ strung out between the Altai and the Ural 
moimtams, were swept by a breath of panic which flung them one 
against another , it is not easy for us to discover if this cataclysm 
was provoked by the war which the Cliou sovereigns of the Chinese 
Empire were then waging against the Huns and the Jung The 
Scythians, who were the most westerly of those tribes and who inhabited 
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the valley of the Jaxartes, ■were so violently shaken ^that they* sped 
like an arrow towards the West, sweeping before them hordes of 
Gauls and Cymry, the Celts fled in disorder m every direction 
where they might find refuge and escape from the ferocity of the 
Turks , some of their clans fell on Armenia, where they hurled them 
selves against the generals of Kmg Sargon of Assyria, who utterly 
defeated them , others pushed theur way further along the side of the 
Black Sea, but could not get beyond the Crimea, to which they gave 
their name, and along the western side of the Euxme, among the 
Slavs and the Germamc peoples who were settled there The cata 
clysm lasted for almost a century and a half and covered Asia with 
rums , the flood of Turkish mvasion was only checked on the frontiers 
of Egypt after having nearly destroyed the monarchy of the Medes 
iUter this, Asia recovered tranquilhty tiU the second century , under 
the rule of the Achjcmenidae no Turkish peril existed for the Western 
world , tlie weakness of the Arsacids made the Altaics hold once more , 
at toe veiy hegmning of the second century b c the Gotz, who camped 
^ of China, between the Altai and Lob Nor, were enished 

by the Huns, who drove them into the vaUey of the Ih the Gotz 
the Saka, the old inhabitants the Saka took flight before 
deLnl/ "'Sht before the Soytkns and 

smn of tt T lb '’bote, after fierce fighting they took posses 
thL HnS overth Nimroz, chased by the Wusims, whom 

PekaTorn^^ ‘"r‘w 'b' evieuated Hi. invaded 

of tae Gre^rr “>0 sovcrci'gnty 

«W A D ‘ t “ b'“'‘t«i ond seventy years late;, 

m tL; Northern India and Ifeshmir, 

Erpme wh A^ifn ,? -"'i founded the Indo Scythian 

rnZSnto ‘b^ Greek kingdom of Baotnana 

onwa^’’tarksmm®an,^ oontury from the reign of Bahram Gur 
the Turkish elans who mshedVseSi onk^®®! ™'' “'’“b '"th 

they fought for the existence nf thl the eastern part of Iran, 
of the Ephlhalites on thS eastern fr ““"“’'by. against the tribes 
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Constantinople, where thev hlflypt, which they ruled , to 

nere they founded a mighty empire, vvhich lasted 
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up tcf the first-quarter of the twentieth century, to Delhi, where the 
Great Moguls had, as their successors. Princes of the House of Hanover 

The invasion of the Ghaznavid Turks into Iran inaugurated a 
new era, which lasted for nearly a thousand years dunng which, 
except between 1502 and 1736, Persia was ruled by princes of Altaic 
race who made the Iramans feel the full weight of their power and 
who brought their empure to sudi ruin that, at the begmnmg of the 
sixteenth century, Persia, tired of their mcompetence, put the charge 
of her destmy into the hands of an old Iraman family that took 
pnde in its glonous Arab origin and in its descent from the Imam 
Alusa, the descendant of Muhammad, if its pretentions are well founded 
and not a mere fabncation intended to deceive the Persians 

The Safavids could not do without the help of the Onental Turks 
who were hving in Iran They were forced to employ them as 
their predecessors, tlie Turkish dynasties, had done, for they were 
absolutely mdispensable to the existence of their armies, war was 
always an imcongenial tlung to the Persians , they submitted to their 
Turlash and Jlongol invaders without fighting, the great battles m 
which the possession of Iran was at stake were fought between the 
Turkish and Mongol horsemen of the Turkish sovereigns of Persia, 
and the Safa\nd King, Shah Ismahl, was set on the throne by the 
confederation of Turkish clans hvuig in Iran, who elected him, os they 
ivould have elected one of their chiefs, m the fashion of the Altaics, 
choosing a stranger in order to put an end to the bloody rivalries 
among their hordes 

The Safavid dynasty depended on these Turkish tribes whicli had 
voluntarily accepted its au^onty when they understood that they 
had exhausted the patience of Iran, and that their destmy had, for 
a time at any rate, come to an end in the provinces they had laid 
waste , their names appear m all the mediocre histones of the Safavid 
kmgs, they held the command of the Persian armies, leaving tlfe 
cares of the civil administration in the hands of the Iramans We 
feel their importance growing and mcreasmg as the power of the King 
weakens and decreases up to the day when the Afshars and the 
ICajars again take possession of the sovereign power to sink Persia 
into the abyss of 1925 

tSve.s«e. Taks v& Sitt twpAS 'Kts eyjjeeduxgly 
rudimentary and their life exceedingly miserable , they lived in their 
felt tents, among snow and frost, remote from art and science, usmg 
barbarous idioms which were inadequate to express any ideas or to 
render any conception other than those which have to do with the 
most material needs of existence, a great munher of tlie elements 
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of these rude languages, almost all the monosyllablbs in Tutkish 
were borrowed from the language of the Celestial Empire, to which 
tlie Turks turned having no alternative, for everything, however srri^^ ll 
outside the immediate needs of a civihzation which had been reduced 
to an absolute mmimum, and had only just crossed the border of 


savagery The Enghsh mission which explored Turkestan found close 
to Turfan the originals of the fetiches made by these Barbarians, carved 
by them when they were not copying Chmese or Hindu images, with 
rude knives from roughly squared tree trunks — more or less well done 
and more ill than well — at one end of which a senes of roughly cut 
features, coarsely planned by clumsy hands, made the unjustifiable 
claim to represent the hair, eyes, nose, mouth and beard of a creature 
as repulsive to look at as the idols of Easter Island or the gods of the 
Kaflirs Zulus and Matebele, or the figures which may be seen m the 
clumsily lUummated pages of Mexican manuscripts 

highest ambition of these Turks, and of the Mongols who 
shared their life m the barren steppe, was to resemble the Chmese, 
when they were not attempting to destroy their kingdom they were 
seekmg their aUiance , they knew nothing more august than the 
majesty of the Son of Heaven nothing more splendid than the luxurious 
and elaborate ceremomal of the capital of the Middle Kingdom, and 
“ '“y manners 

Sakas, who. m the 
® ° ‘I'' Huns who ckshed them, 

f i ''>‘0 lived on the 

“.m thn eighth century a d , -Tafghaeh, 
‘'“5. “PPellation suffices to show the natoe of 

Sat M -Jespised them , all 

the ninth b”ders seemed wonderful to these Iteks. aboutm 

ninth century, we learn from the history of Ughuz that when that 

S larhe^arted' ^ asam“w 

roo\ a"d Xr ™do« ‘ "toIc/ “ 8“‘*“ 

ST==4;^xrthT 

Chmese had nothing to gam from theL Alf^^ 
brutes, formidable m their audacity^ ^ 

was held m no such estimation among their clans , she 
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■was t?>o far £roin the lands of ttie Oriental Turks, the most important 
of the Altaic tnbes, and the Tunghuz, the Western Turks who had 
their camps comparatively near to tan, only became important at 
a later date, m the time of the Sassanian kings of the fifth century 
A n , while the far more ancient Empire of China was all powerful m 
the steppe, moreover, Persian civilization dunng a thousand years, 
between the fall of the Ach«memdae and Islam, could not shine m 
their eyes inth such brilliance as was attained by the Middle Kingdom 
under the rule of the Ch’in, the Han and the T’ang 
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F oe centuries the Altaics who lived m Central Asia and m Persia, 
clothed and armed themselves after the fashion of the Celestial 
Empire the characteristics of their races, their ethmc types 
bnng them singularly near to the type of the Northern Chinese, whose 
blood contains a mnrturc of many Turkish and Timghuz elements, and 
give them a false appearance of bemg subjects of the Sons of Heaven 
which may easily deceive one , so easily that, at the present day, it 
j Uzbeks from the provinces of Bokhara and 

PeSm^m ^5“'“ Even now, on the roads of Southern 

the Monoftli living populations which preserve 

the Mongohc type of the Altaics who overran Persia 

sente^Sv » Pve the paintings in which they are repre- 

Sres^thrr ^ \deoeptive appearance of be^ ChlLe 
S the sUhirn Cb ” ‘‘ ‘yP" compared W that 

of elemen^?fJl rT’ /T “ ”» =voh mflint 

or elements from Central Asia, identical with or closelv resemblmg 

^e tLfthTo th! 

they have anotW th make a careless observer think that 

at B^art'for thrpraces’oftheuXfi't^^^ painted 

* Tabriz under the reigns of Um Mm P‘“b‘“SS executed 

earher , the Shaibanids Mongols, two and a half centuries 

teenth century atBokhara are middle of the six- 

of Persia and their soldiers at Tabn ™ theprmces 

of the Mongol period .“Tan m S^i about lato, hut the pictures 
settmg which is still that of the Mes^nof'™*'' appear m a 
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tion of subtleties which the pamtere of Shew 1 .““''’"'’ iT^ 
technique This teehnioiif*^l>or? * ^oirowed/rom Western 

MesopLmian method, tfth^ w™'^.„Te^‘* 
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who served in the armies of the Safavid kings had completely 
forgotten these fashions when Shah Isma’il came to the throne of 
Iran 

China, at this period, was very far from Persia , the political ties 
which had bound Iran to the Celestial Empire from the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, under the reign of the Mongols and in the 
Timurid period, had definitely ceased to exist, and imder the rule of Shah 
Abbas, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Emperor ShSn 
Tsung at Peking would never have thought of claiming the suzerainty 
over the Kingdom of Persia as Ch’eng Tsu had done from Shah Rukh 
at the begmmng of the fifteenth But commercial and artistic rela* 
tions between the Safavid Kingdom and China lasted and became 
so close that, in the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Ispahan was seized with an access of Chino 
mama such as had never been knoivn at Tabriz or at Sultaniyya under 
the Mongols, or at Herat among the descendants of Timur ; the Court 
ladies appeared at masked balls dressed as Chinese women who had 
forgotten to set the pins in their black hair,' the Persian artists, 
out of snobbery, amused themselves by imitating the techmque of 
Chmese paintings of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and by copy- 
ing dra^gs executed by artists on the banks of the YeUow River 
and the Yang tse Eang 

hands ot Agha Hm 
to mcompatable masterpieces whose manner 
'mmediately after these artists, when this erase had 
ceSari , symptoms appear in the early years of the fifteenth 
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for tl^ Prince of Transoxiana , this style, illustrated by Agha Riza, 
Sadik and Wall Jan, died out m Iran in the sixteenth century, as it had 
done m the fifteenth and m the tenth, and left no traces behmd it , 
we should look m vain for a fugitive trace of it beyond the Great 
River and in the provinces of Persia 

In 943, at Bokhara, at a tune when, under the sceptre of Musul 
man princes, no artistic formula could flounsh and Chinese methods 
seemed miraculous, the subjects of the Samanid Amir gave to painting 
the name Kar i Chini, ‘ Chinese work * 

This description, tlus name with tlie Homeric epithet of ‘Chinese,’ 
has lasted through a thousand years m reference to the painting of 
later ages, while the paintings of manuscripts illuminated in Iran were 
being decorated by Persians in a style uninfluenced by that of the 
Celestial Empire, which is essentially opposed to that of the Chinese 
artists , it has found remarkable confirmation, but unreal and falla- 
cious, in the Far Eastern appearance of the types and figures which 
ammate Persian pamtings m the reign of the Turkish princes and 
the Mongol sovereigns, and even during the rage for the exotic m 
the reign of Shah Abbas the Great , error may be excused in 
Persian authors who never saw a Chinese painting and would have 
found it difficult to say where China was, who repeat on epithet 
mthout understanding , it is unpardonable m the criticism of Euro- 
pean theorists, from this point of view the Western scholars, the 
Orientahsts, are far better equipped than the Iranians, although ex- 
amples of the ancient techmque of tlie Celestial Empire are very rare 
The divergences which separate the Chinese manner from the style 
and methods of Persia in the twclfUi and until the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, are absolute, radical and irreconcilable Chinese 
technique consists of a draiving scarcely coloured, or a cameo on a 
dark background , Persian technique has a style rich in its colouring, 
clear and brilhant in its tints , the draiving is the essential funda* 
mental part of the Chinese manner , it does not count with the 
artists of Mesopotamia and not much with Persian painters 

These differences are essential, they become more marked as we 
go down the ages , the Persian palette groivs brilliant after about 
1800, or even a little earher, and the gold background appears m 
Iraman teclmique at the same time as the profusion of gold in the 
ornaments, tins Brilliant style readies its height at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginnmg of the sixteenth century Chinese paint- 
ing also brightens in the first years of the fourteenth century, it loses 
its monochrome character which had remained its absolute and 
formal characteristic up to about 1300, and this under the constant 
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influence of Persian pictures of the Mongol period which were*trans 
ported into the studios of the Celestial Empire where they were copied, 
but even then Chinese painbng still preserves that sombre atmosphere, 
that dark tonahty bequeathed to it by the technique of the Middle 
Ages The painters of China have handed this on to the artists 
in Japan who painted the great pictures on silk adorning the 
temples of the islands of the Rising Sun; we should look m vam 
among the pictures executed on the banks of the Hoang ho for the 
appearance of one of those gold backgrounds which are the glory 
and the lustre of the paintmgs of the School of Bihzad from 1480 
to 1550. 
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A lthough it covers the tmmeDse spaces \ 5 h 1 ch he between the 
frontiers of Persia and the Celestial Empire, Central Asia has 
played but the smallest part m the artistic destimes of Iran, far 
smaller even than that played by Chma, never, at any period in the 
history of the world, neither in ancient times, nor m the Sliddle Ages, nor 
in modem days, has any independent, autonomous formula, whether 
artistic, literary, religious or political, existed in the steppes which 
stretch from the frontiers of the Celestial Empire to the Oxus and the 
Ural, from the Himalaya mountains to the shores of the Arctic Sea, 
among the hordes who inhabited its immensities, the Altaic clans and 
the Aryan tribes whether they were Turl^, Timghuz, or Indo-Euro 
peans, these tnbes were composed of inferior ethnic elements, incap- 
able of rising to the stage of civilization attained by China and India,* 
and who were obliged to turn to the surrounding empires for every 
thing that went beyond the most matenal needs of rudimentary life 
The Turks and the l\inghuz led a savage life in these deserts, with their 
magicians who took the place of priests, of soothsayers of doctors, 
very much hke the clans of the Neolithic penod and the Lapps , the 
Aryans, the Italo Celts, tlie Germanic peoples were h^^ng intermixed 
with the Altaics, who inspired them with a deep sense of terror , they 
looked on them as a race of magicians , they inhabited the towns while 
the Altaics roamed the steppes far and wide, carrying their conical felt 
tents on immense wagons, driving their herds before them In the end 
their example civilized these nomads to some small degree , they built 
towns, not to live in them, but in order to be like their neighbours of 
the Celestial Empire , cities were for them a superfluous luxury, they 
never understood their use and were uneasy when they were in them , 
even the Celts and the Germans in Europe bad no Io\ e for cities , 
ffle great majonty of ffle Ihrils contmued* to dm/y af AVa AuA 
their walls and to* wander in the desert Chinese histonans tell us 
that, m 916, the Khan of the Khitan took as his intimate ad«ser an 
Ambassador, Han Yen hui, who had been sent lura by the sovereign 
of Chma and whose mteUigence bad been pointed out to him by his 
wife This Chinese taught the Khitan, who were entirely ignorant of 
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such things, how to build houses and to hve in them as sep^irate 
families, instead of hving m unclean promiscmty in their tents on the 
steppe , he taught them how to group their houses so as to make 
cities , to cultivate the earth and hve on its harvests , that is to say, 
he took them out of the savage and barbarous life which was still, 
more or less, that of all the Altaics It was not till a hundred years 
later, in 1007, that the Khitan built themselves a capital on the 
sources of the River Liao, m imitation of the Celestial monarchy, 
Chingiz Khan and his Jlongols had no metropohs, but wander^ 
m tlie steppes, it was his son, Ogotai who, m 1285, built walls round 
the site of Karakorum on the banks of the Orkbon, among the rums 
of the camp of the Turkish Prmce Bilgi Khan, who had ruled 
o\er these countries m the eighth century And this Mongol capital 
was of a mean enough type, for the Chinese authors tell us m their 
chronicles, that its perimeter was no more than five b (about three 
kilometres), which means that there were not even a thousand 
metres in its greatest ividth, and this is confirmed bj the assertion 
of the Cordelier, William of Ruysbroeck, who has written m his account 
of his tra\els that Karakorum was no larger than the borough of St 
Denis at the gates of Pans, built round tlie Gothic basihca where the 
ancestors of St Louis slept The pnnees of tlie Mongols when they 
had conquered Persia, the Turks of Tamerlane when they had quitted 
the deserts of Central Asia to come and reign m Iran, did not mliahit 
tlie Persian towns, which would have been far too small to hold the 
crowd of their followers and tlieir guards, like true descendants of 
those nomads who, m ancient tunes, prowled by the side of tlie Great 
^^all, they pitched their tents m the country under the ramparts of 
their cities and bved in this way surrounded by their wandenng sub- 
jects, abandonmg the enclosed towns to the Persians, artisans and 
traders 


' The Aryans, who hi ed, scattered, m the midst of the Altaics, formed 
Uie mteUigent element of Central Asia, their inteUectual deielopment 
was never comparable to that of the Hellenes, but Greek civilization, 
the miracle of Hdlemsm, is a mystenoiis and inexplicable exception 
1 and in Europe all clans of Aryans were wholly inferior 

and tte Hmdus, in Europe they hied exclusively on 
what Uiej boreowed from Helleiusm , Rome stole from Athens with 
out a gleam of origmalitj , m aU provinces of hfe, in' art, in philosophy, 

P^haps more Roman than 
G<^™ans, Rome, and the Latin 

eivd mtions denved from it, except with regard to Common Law 
It i™ not AoitoUo but Amtooks. „ obwuro rhetonmn ot the reoond oonturf. 
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Oentral Asia from the year 120 b.c- to a.p. 750 was under the 
sway of the Chinese Empire; the influence of the Celestial Empire 
had been operative there long before this time and lasted till well 
after the eighth century a.d. ; it was all-powerful from the thirteenth 
to the sirteenth centunes. The religious beliefs of these peoples were 
as rudimentary as their civilization ; the Altaics had borrowed from 
China the popular cult of the Celestial Empire, composed of magic 
and sorcery ; the Aryan clans had borrowed from Persia an elemen- 
tary Zoroastrianism ; these peoples were influenced in turn by all 
the religions which succeeded each other in Asia, by Buddhism, by 
Manichaeism, by Nestoiianism, and finally by Islam, which slowly 
filtered into Central Asia and in the end prevailed over the other 
rehgions ; these beliefs, as adapted to the populations of these coun- 
tries, existed among them in a very limited form, as is shown by the 
books which have been found. 

It was otherwise with Buddhism, which flourished in these regions ; 
it is indisputable that it met with special favour among these Bar- 
barians, as if it corresponded better with the mystenes of their idio- 
syncrasies and satisfied their mentahty better than Mazdaism or 
Christianity; as if they rediscovered within it something which seemed 
to them the echo of some far-off tradition, born among their elans 
under the inclement skies of Central Asia, a blurred memory of thoughts 
and concepts which had existed in the imagination of their ancestors. 
The complexities of Hindu Buddhism, the improbabilities, the exag- 
gerations, the impossibilities in which it abounds and which seem to 
defy common sense, were, in the JLddle Ages, incorporated into the 
heroic legend of the Mongols to form a singular sort of epic, full of 
strange marvels, which recalls the wild character of the Brahmanic 
Chanson de Geste, the Bamayana, and the Mahabharata ; its nature 
is well known in the West, since Schmidt, in 1889, translated into 
German one of its most characteristic episodes, the extraordinary* 
history, even more extraordmary than Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore, of 
Boghdo GeserKhari, one of the very rare Mongolian boots that a learned 
interpretation has offered to our time in a European idiom. 

Buddhism m India stirred up hostile feelings against the pririleged 
classes ; its reforms, hke those of Protestantism and of the jansemsm 

who said that the Greets had borrowed their philosophy from the Barbanans , that 
philosophy had been bom before Greek times among the Persian Magi, the Babylonians, 
the Gymnosophists of India, among the Semnothees or Druids of Uie Celts and the 
Gauls, and that the Greeks had learnt it from them Aristotle never Wrote a treatise 
on magic ; he would never have uttered sudi a heresy as to say that the Magi of Persia 
were the predecessors of the Egyptian sages, as Anstodes has done. 
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that followed Protestantism, preached equality and tended to Repub 
hcaiusm , its ideas were absolutely foreign to the Hindu spirit of the 
sixth century b c , Brahmanism wasrepelled by them, for theyraenaced 
its existence, it despised them as an invention of the Barbarians, 
and waged on them a deadly war It is possible that Sakyamuni, 
‘ the ascetic of the Saka race,* belonged to the clans of Western Turks 
who, at that date, were camping m Central Asia to the north of Hm 
dustan, and to whom the Achaemenidae kmgs, who included them 
among their subjects, gave the name of Saka. The Turks in every 
period aspired to leave the aridity of their steppes in order to 
command nations who lived m a less harsh cUmate, whose sole 
ideal and only way of hfe were not massacre and pillage, who would 
allow themselves to be conquered by the Turkish warriors and would 
abandon the profession of arms to them These Turks, on the west 
of China, lived in the poorest conditions , they knew nothing of social 
conventions , they set the highest value on a horse, a bow, and hberty , 
so much so that, for centuries, m their clans as among the Germanic 
people, almost nothing distinguished the chief from the soldier ; even 
in modem tunes the Padishah of Stamboul, the Shadow of God on 
earth, astounded the Western people by his simphcity , on receiving 
the information from a red turbaned odalisque, he was obliged to 
leave his harem in order to go personally to fight outbreaks of fire 
which had taken place in his capital , obviously the impersonal and 
powerless deities of Buddhism are conceived far more according to 
Turkish warriors, like the Altaic genii, than according to 
^“”’dicy of Aryan nations, worshippers of creating and powerful 


Tl« kings of the Saka who, in the second century b c , destroyed the 
Bactnana and created the Indo Scythian State, em 
'^f It was among the Tutls 

"'"■'“t refuge that it ever knew m 
P’!' "ny before the persecutions of the 
who ^ the h? the Huns, who were Turks and related totheSaUs, 
who, at the beguimng of the fourth century of the Christian era cave 

m the kiic'dom'H" Clnnese Buddhism 

in the ^gdom they had founded in the North, beyond the YeUow River, 

(58 ^ ^ bonzes of Central Asia, for whom 
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the Chinese felt complete contempt. It happened, about the year 333, 
that the Kmg of the Huns magnificently entertained one of these 
Hindu bonzes, Buddhajanga, to whom he was under obhgations , the 
honours paid to him, the deference shoivn him by the sovereign, made 
a great impression on the Chinese who lived m the kingdom of the 
Huns ; they began to beheve, at any rate some of them, the least 
educated ones, in the virtues of his doctrine, so much so that the 
Hindu priests were able to tram Chmese bonzes who made converts 
among the people, a thing which liad never yet happened In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Mongols, wlio were also for- 
eigners despised and hated by the Chmese, tried to bring about a 
revival of Buddhism ; the attempt was a failure , Buddhist preach- 
ing was not more successful, and made no fresh converts in these 
times ; they were broken by the hostility of a people whose spirit 
was Taoist, while the scholars had, with reason, always clung to the 
Confucian doctrine. 
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A ll the books of the Buddhist Sanskrit Canon were brought up 
into the steppes of Central Asia from the distant frontier of 
Persia, on the more western borders of the Chmese Empire , but 
this expansion of Buddhism did not answer to the needs of its iiiabi 
tents and was m no sense their work , only a few learned men allowed 
themselves the expensive luxury of studying its legends, literature and 
philosophy, Its abhdharma, an intricate task for their intellects , the 
Buddlusm m current use as an every day rehgion among the Turks 
and the Tunghuz never attamed a development supenor to that of 
Iramsm, Mamchaeism or Nestonamsm, which had been introduced 
amo^ them, or to that of Islam in the eighteenth century 
» . . , .7 CenM Asia from Persia, and after 

pereeculion m Iran, so much so that 
but how^T "'"8" “> P'““ o' ‘he Ihrim, 

the „rSr"“ Pteecnptions were, they in no way prevented 

Maniehaeism tlrough the Roman Empire or made it 
unpossible for Zoroastrians or Nestonans to hve under the Mlisulman 

m cfntrJZk?,?!,' hteratnre, took refuge 

Vi*nmte‘ "'the BudVr®h’^“™ '‘'■e''pemelum‘’ of thi 

rmep«ijrote 

■tries "a^S f 

iuddhist sLplnres into their la.^^ but STe w 

and there is no roTr>r,lr.to a. ^ exceptional, 

or into the Indo European dialed'™ Siltad'^fa “ M 

been far beyond the need^ of tli«, Asia , this would have 

there existiS m thesnliteS'Lnnf i 
Which consisted m the Chmese veS of 

70 version of the works of the Buddhist 
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Cano*n : that tradition vras Sino-Lidian ; these translations were com- 
missioned by the Chinese v?ho had them made within the Chinese 
Empire by Hindu scholars, natives of the real India, men from Gan- 
dhara, the land of the Sakas, from the ancient Greek Empire of Bac- 
triana, from the Indo-Greek kingdoms, from Persia, by scholars who 
had been bom in the Aryan cities of Central Asia and who had studied 
the Chinese tradition, after the beginning of the fourth century by 
a small number of Chinese scholars. The Chinese showed no very 
great inclmation for this work, which demanded a perfect knowledge 
of one of the most complex idioms in the world, with conjugations 
which must have seemed an impenetrable jungle to a people with 
whom the verb is invariable; they were far outnumbered by the 
Aryans of the ‘ Western lands ’ of Central Asia, who gave themselves 
with fervour to the apostolate ; for example, at the end of the fourth 
and beginning of the fifth century su^ a roan as the celebrated 
Kumarajiva, the son of a Hindu bonze, Kumarayana, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of the Eang of Ehotan after having been the minister 
of an Indian Rajah. It is certain that the best of these Aryan trans- 
lators profited by the instruction they had from their teachers and 
that they knew Chinese and Sanskrit well, a most difficult thing : 
they were good executants but could not create ; they translated the 
tliought of the ^taster but added nothing to the commentaries with 
whidi the piety of his disciples had surrounded it, any more than 
Cicero added anything to the thought of Plato ; they stopped at the 
letter of the teaching j ive often wonder if they understood the spint. 
These Hindus, these Chmese and their pupils were always incapable 
of impressing their personality on their work ; we find this infenonty 
again among the Western Turks who came to rule over Persia, the 
Balkans and Hmdustan; we must also count as Turkish writers the 
Aryans of Central Asia, who lost their language and their nationality 
when they became Sfoslems. * 

The Mongol version of the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist 
books, made between the thirteenth and the fifteenth centuries in the 
convents and lamasseries, is far from proving that the peoples of 
Central Asia in the JLddle Ages ever felt the need of understanding 
Buddhist thought in its integrity ; this Mongol translation is an artificial 
thing, made by the orders of the chiefs of the house of Chingiz Khan, 
when they had attained to the sovereignty of the Chinese Empire, with 
very different powers from those of the Kings of the Turks and of the 
little Aryan towns of Central Asia ; no one, among the Mongols, read 
these translations. 

We mxist also note that, at a not very distant period, cross- 
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breeding took place in the steppe between the Altaic tribes* and 
Uiose clans of blue-eyed, red haired men, tlie Indo Europeans of 
Knt^a and the Ei, the Celts, the Germanic peoples, the Slats tribes 
whom lived in the steppe closely intermingled with the Turkisli and 
Tunghuz dans, Uie legends of the Turks in the sixth centuiy-among 
. whom Mokan Khan who in 553 established the power of Ins people 
over the whole of Northern Asia, was aruddj man intli blue eyes- 
the legends of the Kirghiz, whom the Chinese, a hundred years later 
about by the Mongol 

the mnortau oil witness to 

tte SLwde n "'b"b "'“'iiricd the basic type of 

tte ^taic (described so well by Jotnandds when he speaks of Attila 

an ertL?tbat"th^ r shimng like jet), to such 
hrs^Mdso^ K^'lfr’.“i!'°J “ “ "‘'■“"S' phenomenon when 

world of China, came into the 

ot\(‘'':hfrwas''j::r ■" ■> 

these™tribe^”oTvc^ asreement shmrn in Uic traditional legends of 

Persia ZrA w«e^J‘'Pir,'?“* between Clima and 

the other and that the ‘ 

peans who were less t^au^d hv ‘bd Mo-Eum 

off Its disastrouVconsetuents wlra”"'* b'"" bow to ward 

insistence with which thp tlic importance of the 

of these r^ddy, Celestial "^Empire speak 

Protocol m th^ mneWh T'* that the Clunese 

Itereigners, it is the same exnr^'*^ calls the Dutch the red haired 
of the ancient dynasties at^p ^ j histonans 

and sixth centmiSand ^n th^Fn^^l of Antiquity, m the fifth 
House of the Tai T sin<» we Impenal 

these Turks and Kirgluz were evidence that 

the red hau-ed men of Java and HoIUnJ ^ Indo-Europeans, just as 
nineteenth century, are EuropeaS ‘be seventeenth to Uie 

lated m tte“be71"S'ortfeS^ “,‘b= ^brsh tradition formu 
an offshoot from the HunrpSeT; w^^i' “ ‘'b" bow their race 
one child who was reared bv a shp wraic tlie exception of 

and had ten sons by Sm, ea* S wZ^^’ ‘b' r'‘ b-d hrm m her lair 
^2 y ■ “'b'’‘’’b"=b was the ancestor of one of the 
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dans , Uus tradition recalls that of the b^innmgs of Borne, 
and must be understood m the same fashion ; the ancestor of the Turks 
was given shelter by a foreign woman, called the She-Wolf from the 
violence of her passions, just as Bomulus and Remus were reared by 
an Rtniscan woman who bore this insulting name According to anothei 
version of the legend, the son of the She-Wolf, who possessed miraculous 
powers, married the daughters of the Winter God and the Summei 
God, and one of these sons founded the dan of Turks whose skill ir 
metal work k celebrated bj the Chinese, who had the most precise 
•information with regard to these tnbes It is customarj among pnmi 
tive people to regard as miraculous and superhuman everything that 
they borrow from foreign races more gifted and more intelligent than 
themselves, and it is enough to saj that the Sbe-Wolf, who was powerful 
enough to protect the son of the Huns from tlie attacks of his enemies, 
like the daughters of the Summer and of the Winter God, were women 
of a race other than the Turks 

The tnbes of the Kirghiz in the same teU us, m explanation 
of their name * the Forty,’ that the> are the descendants of the 
loves of a red dog and the daughter of the Kmg of this nation and 
her waiting women, the onI> survivors from the massacre of their 
people , mterpreted m the same waj as the Turkish sIot> , this means 
that the Kirghiz women, after the almost complete destruebon of the 
men of their dan, mamed Indo-Europeans who, bke all Primitives 
and like themsehes, bore the names of ammals The Mongols told 
the story in their tents, about 1200, that the externunation of their 
race took place in the seventh ccntuiy n c , and that all tlicir tribes 
were bom from a single couple whose descendants, hke the Turks, 
were skilled m the iiorkmg of iron , the legend of the Slongol woman 
who was the ancestress of tho family of Chingiz Khan repeats the 
same tribal memories as those of the Turks and the Kirgluz, but with 
one profound and essential modification, imported into the Altaic' 
tradition from the histoij of the Vi^n Mary and the miraculous 
birth of Christ, leamt b> the Mongols from the Nestonan priests who 
brought them the Christian religion 

This Aryan stram m the Turks and the Tunghuz explains i\hy 
the men of this race, who had m their ^ems that mixture of Arjan 
and Altaic blood, have been able, on se% eral occasions, to take tlicir 
place in W’estem civilization without encountering impossible obstadcs, 
wlule the greater number of them remained in tlie stage of barbarism 
So, m the fourteenth centurj in Egjpt, at the Court of the Mamiuk 
Sultans of Cairo, a Manchu General, l^tan by origin, could write an 
excellent and remarkable History of Islamism, m a st>lc of great refine- 
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animals which confront eacli other os tlwy do in Sassanian Persian art 
{third to sixth centnpr a.d.), surrounded by interlacings, spirals and 
entangled circles : this ornamentation offers so many resemblances to 
that of the Anglo-Saxon books that it is hard to admit that they are 
independent of each other, espedally as both are completely isolated 
in the history of the world, and we may note as confirming this fact 
that, in the decoration of the Lindisfarne Gospels, there is a copy of 
a motive which is essentially Chinese, that of the circle of the male 
and female principles. In the decoration of Anglo-Norman books of 
the Middle Ages we rediscover, on either side of the English Channel, 
all the mystenons fauna of the Bestianes of the Celestial Empire 
which decorated the Imperial robes; the dragon, the emblem of 
sovereign power, which figured, twelve times repeated, on the standard 
of the Chou dynasty, which was embroidered in gold on the parasol 
of the Son of Heaven, ruler on the earth and the four seas; the* 
phoenix, that presages felicity and decorated the silken robes of the 
Empresses. 
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At all periods, throughout Antiquity and the Jliddle A^, the 
clans that lived in Central Asia between the borders of Persia and of 
China, whether they were Altaic or Arj'an, borrowed their artistic for- 
mulas from the Celestial Empire ; from early times to the sixth centuries 
the introduction into the TaUa Isfahan region, by the South-western 
roads, of the formularies of Indo-Greek art nequamted them with 
what seemed a luxurj* of over-refinement; they did not understand 
Its importance, it exceeded their needs. Indo-European tribes lived 
r^gled with the Turkish or Tunghuz tribes through all Central Asia; 
JJanus, in the fifth century n.c., in his insenptions, names tlie Teutons 
and tlie Goths among the men of the Far East who regarded them- 
selv« as his subjects in the same way as the Scythians ; it is thus that 
the Gemaruc Wbes brought to Europe a singular tv-pe of decoratioa 
which is only found in Germanic monuments, in the illuminations of 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and on Uie tomb of King Tlieodoric at 
luvenna. This system of mterlacing fines and of decorated circles 
England and the North-East of 
neonle illustrated bwks among the Germanic 
thiyJ w.?® yho were too devoid of inspiraUon to do any- 

to n .^^^**^* Roman illuminations without attemptmg 

The Anglo-Saxons and tS 
Greek or Tjjtin ^cur^enbed, and they framed their copies of 
“ singular kind of ornamentation which 
Norsemen had brought 

^sSm of Scandinavia. It consists of a 

mde“ ^1 S. ‘‘T’ onl^gled, of riclily ornamented 

from the vii^ folif ^ colours, and it is certain that it is not derived 
quite different fnrmc .*”*i,*'^r**” fustian art, which developed into 
hCddle Aces at ratit#»»-V Gospels whicli were illuminated in the 
these beautiful books E^mp abound in this decoration ; 

of the SSl iVo the time 

centuries, their decoration^^ twelfth and thirteenth 

bastard form which is Copts, in a debased and 

Anglo-Saxon art and wh* h ^ infinitely richer formula of 

luTciio " Z?'’ 7 ‘>''= “f 

nique found in abundance on thlTh^ tradition of a Chinese tech- 
• covered in the Western nrnT-;« ^ bronze vTises which have been dis- 
archajologists ascribe to Empire and whiclx Chinese 

1122 B.c!). tt?Sou f and the Yin (ITC^ 

centunes B.c.). These vneocr ®*^)» the Han'(first and second 
the sacrifices; they are decoraSf ceremonies of 
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animals which confront each other as they do in Sassanian Persian art 
{third to sixth century a.d.), surroimded by interfacings, spirals and 
entangled circles : tliis ornamentation offers so many resemblances to 
that of the Anglo-Saxon books that it is hard to admit that they are 
independent of each other, especially as both are completely isolated 
in the history of the world, and we may note as confirming this fact 
that, in the decoration of the Lindisfame Gospels, there is a copy of 
a motive which is essentially Chinese, that of the circle of the male 
and female principles. In the decoration of Anglo-Norman books of 
the Sliddle Ages we rediscover, on either side of the Enghsh Channel, 
all the mysterious fauna of the Bestiaries of the Celestial Empire 
which decorated the Imperial robes; the dragon, the emblem of 
sovereign power, which figured, twelve tunes repeated, on the standard 
of the Chou dynasty, which was embroidered in gold on the parasol 
of the Son of Heaven, ruler on the earth and the four seas ; the' 
phoenix, that presages felicity and decorated the silken robes of the 
Empresses, 
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m this town with lus government, there seem to he better grounds 
for a contrary deduction , m any case the Buddhists, from the date 
at which Khotcho became the capital of the Uighur state, from 840 
to 1036 and at later dates, certainly did not cease to set up their 
religious monuments in their town It is a curious fact that the 
Ambassador of the King of Persia who passed this town and Turfan 
m 1420 has left a record of the existence there of Buddhists, and desenbes 
the mural decoration of the convent of Bezeldik which was found 
and copied at the beginning of the twentieth century by the Prussian 
Archsological Mission 

The date at which the mural decorations of the grottoes of the 
Vihara of Tim huang were painted is also uncertain it may be that 
this Buddhist city had been walled up in 1030 when the Tibetan frontier 
of the Hsi hsia kingdom iras pushed nortliward m the East of Central 
Asia, and the King Li yuan hao took possession of Sha chou and all the 
neighbounng country , but this circumstance which moreover is not 
established, gives us no indication cither of the period at which the 
frescoes were executed nor of tlieir chronology However, this fact has 
not the importance wc might be tempted to attribute to it, at any rate 
for the history of Persian painting if it is impossible to date the paint 
mgs discovered in Centra! Asia because we do not know any Chinese 
document of indisputable dale with Tvhich to compare them, the 
divergences which separate their methods and their technique from the 
style of the Primitives of Musuhnan art are of such a character, both 
as regards the frescoes of Bamian and the paintings of Eastern Turkes 
tan that it is clear that from the point of view of drawing, perspective 
and colour there is no relation between the productions of Mesopo 
tanuan that is of Musulman art, from the end of the tenth to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and the Buddhist paintings 
I have given the reasons for this elsewhere * and it is useless to repeat 
them here , I will content myself with saying that Buddhist pamting 
constitutes a type of art more learned and far more powerful than the 
techmque of the Musulman Primitives , m point of richness and flexi 
bilitythe two arts are not to be compared Moreover, the illuminations 
pf the Arab books illustrated m Mesopotamia about 990, may be earhei 
than certam of the frescoes of Central Asia (though we cannot say 
definitely which) or at least may belong to periods very near each other 
some very fine paintings on sdk found at Tun huang bearing the dates 
910 971, 983 are exactly in the style of mural frescoes reproducing a 

» Pantura des Manutenis menteus de la BifelioU^aue naUonale 1914-50 
Daces ssn * 
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traditional technique, 'examples of which it is very difDcult to range in 
chronological order. Hmdu, Chinese or Sino-Hindn styles never had 
any influence on the Musulman painting of the Cahphate (tenth to 
thirteenth centuries). ‘ ' 
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I F we were tempted to admit certam relations between Musnlman 
pamtmgs and works native to the Far East, it would be necessary 
for us to descend as far as the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centimes , but there is only a seeming 
likeness, an unreal connection, due to the fact that Persian drawing 
grew more refined in the fifteenth century , a closer analysis shows 
us that, at these dates, it is still essentially different from drawing in 
Chmese art and in the Buddhist style of Eastern Turkestan , it remains 
less precise, less clear cut Composition in Iranian drawing is less 
important than colour Besides, the range of colouring in Persian works 
m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is very different from that of 
I^T Eastern works , it is richer and more varied than the colouring 
' of painters of the Ming period (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), which 
only apportions colour to the figures and to certam parts of their 
gctiues , it has infinitely more sparkle than the colouring of the 
„Buddhist frescoes of Central Asia, most of which are yellow and red * 
in Sombre tones, while the dommant note of Persian painting between 
1470 and 1550 is a scale of vivid colour with brilhant blues and greens 
Ihere is a hkeness agam to anaent Japanese painting and to the 
modem woodcuts of the Land of the Rising Sun. but this is merely 
a deceptive illusion , Japanese painUng is a reproduction of forms born 
R Sw tohmque of Classical art and from the 

^ ’i the hands of the best Japanese print 

fevers IS only the simplification of the technique of the picture, 
with drawing reduced to a minimum, to n conventional scheme 

over nice attitudes which tend to 

Sses I “ '"Stable that there should be Uke 

nesses and parallels between accomplished techmqnes which through 
analogous processes, tend to a like result We mrnt, hoSr «cept 


tenth century, by the delicate brush „f extremely skilful artists. Sadik, 


Woh Jan flnri wV extremely skiUul artists, Sadib, 

WaU Jan and others whose names are unknoivn. aU disciples of Agha 
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Riza vho tried passionately but Tainly to outrival Bihzad These 
artists exhausted their ingenuity in cop 3 ring and recopying Chinese 
drawings on silk of the Celestial Empire which were current in Persia 
at this time, under the rule of the King Shah Abbas I, a period noted 
for its passion for works of art from the l^Lddle Eingdom and its craze 
for everything that came from the countnes of the Far East , these 
artists copied m Ispahan the clean incisiveness of Chinese drawing, but 
they were far less happy when they wished to imitate the painting 
of the Celestial Empire, and did not often attempt it It is quite 
exceptional to find Persian paintings that are copies of Chinese 
pictures or conceived m a (3unese technique , the copy of a mono- 
chrome drawing demanded only great craftsmanship, which was not 
beyond the powers of the masters of Ispahan It is evident that 
the technique of the JLddle Kmgdom appeared merely fantastic to 
men who were used to the bold and vivid tints of Mongol and 
Timund paintings , they did not imderstand it and made no attempts 
in a genre which did not correspond to their mentahty The charm 
of this style did, however, tempt an artist who illuminated a copy 
of the Book of the Kings about the yearl540 the first picture in which 
IS conceived in a pale and discreet techmque which is certainly an 
imitation of that of China 

It IS impossible to see how contact could have been established 
^between paintings made m Eastern Turkestan in the eighth or mnth 
century, pictures executed towards the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
in the islands of the Rising Sun, and the illuminations of the Persian 
books of Herat at the end of the fifteenth century , indeed the 
technique of Chinese drawing influenced Persian style in the reign of 
Shah Abbas between 1580 and 1620 , for about the hfetime of a gener 
ation of artists who copied in Ispahan some of those monochrome 
drawings which the Chinese execute to perfection, in the treatment 
of which they show such incomparable mastery But it must not 
be thought that this technique had any mfluence on the quahty 
of the Persian illustrations of Ispahan under the reign of Shah Abbas, 
for their drawing, with rare exceptions is bad and slovenly, inferior 
to that of paintings of 1480-1540 mfenor to those of the Mongol 
period (1260-1310) which were rather summary but accurate, often 
more accurate than the drawing of the pictures of under 

an mfluence tending to decadence 

The Chinese painters who worked in this fine manner in the 
towns of Central Asia were driven away by the progress of Islam 
in these countnes, and by the decadence to which this led them, 
just as Hmdu artists had been forced to abandon Eastern Iran before 
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P AINTINGS executed m the Alongol world before the end of the 
thirteenth century are veiy rare, the invasion of Cbmgiz at the 
beginning of this century, the raid which brought Hulagu before 
Baghdad, had shaken the world to its foundations, these cataclysms and 
especially the fall of the Caliphate, had put an end to the evolution of 
Islam, which from this moment lost all political orientabon or aim 
and started on its decadence , the effects were even more cruelly felt 
in the fourteenth century when the exhausted dynasty of the Mongols 
was submerged in its tom, leaving to its heu^ a mere blank for sole 
legacy The men, who lived in these troubled times had other cares 
than literary and artistic preoccupations , this explains the restricted 
number of paintings which can be dated from the beginmng of the 
Mongol period , those we know allow us to say defimtely that, about 
1290, the style of Persian illuminators consisted in the imitation of 
Mesopotamian techmque and the methods of the studios of Arabian 
Iraq, this is proved by the methods of pamtmg m the illuminations 
of a curious copy of the celebrated Treatise on Astrology ^vntten m 
Arabic by Abu Ma'shar al Balkhi two of which are reproduced in Plates 
XXXn, XXXni , the drawing, style and technique are manifestly 
derived by a schematic simplification from the methods of the Schools 
of Baghdad, Kufa and the towns of Syna, and were earned to their 
highest point a few years earher m the capital of the Cahph on the 
banks of the Tigris, in the Arab manusenpt of the Assemblies of 
Harm whose very curious illustrations are reproduced m Plates XXIV- 
XXXI 

One of the oldest books of the I^Iongol penod illuminated in 
tlie days before the princes descended from Hulagu had become 
converted to Islaimsm with Slahmud Ghazan, contains a copy of a 
History of Chmgia and his Descendants, 'tthich was wntten by ‘Ala 
ad Dm *Ata Mahk al Juwaym, who finished it in the year 12G0 , 
this manuscript is dated 8 December, 1290 I have gi\en elsewhere 
the reasons which lead me to think this book was copied at Tabriz 
from the ongmal of the Chronicle of Juwaym, for the library of a person 
celebrated in the political and literary iustoiy of Iran tlie minister 
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because they came theie from India, China, Persia, but there was no 
art in the Turkish and Mongol steppe, for all the artistic formulas 
we find there are artificial importations and do not correspond to 
any real needs, they do not last or live there ; their style is sporadic 
and essentially transitory, like the technique of the Chinese paintings 
which, towards the middle of tJie tenth century, illuminated the Fables 
of Bidpai at Bokhara, the type of Chinese paintings which were 
copied by a Persian at Samarkand, about 1437, for the Prince Ulugh 
Beg, the style of the School of Bihzad which the artists of Herat revived 
at Bokhara for fifty or sixty years in the beginning of the sixteenth 
-• century. 
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P AINTINGS executed in the Mongol world before the end of the 
thirteenth century are very rare, the imasion of Chingiz at the 
beginning of this century, the raid which brought HuJagu before ^ 
Baghdad, had shaken the world to its foundations , these cataclysms, and 
especially the fall of the CaUphate, had put an end to the evolution of 
Islam, which from this moment lost all political orientation or aim 
and started on its decadence , the effects were even more cruelly felt 
in the fourteenth century when the exhausted dynasty of the l^Iongols 
was submerged m its turn, leaving to its heirs a mere blank for sole 
legacy The men who lived. m these troubled times had other cares 
than hteraiy and artistic preoccupations , this explains the restricted 
number of pamtings which can be dated from the begmmng of the 
Mongol penod , those we know allow us to say defimtely that, about 
1290, the style of Persian illuminators consisted in the imitation of 
Mesopotamian techmque and the methods of the studios of Arabian 
Itaq , this IS proved by the methods of pamtmg m the illuminations 
of a curious copy of the celebrated Treatise on Astrology written m 
Arabic by Abu Ma'shar al Balkhi, two of which ore reproduced ui Plates 
XXXII, XXXm , the drawing, style and techmque are mamfestly 
derived by a scliematic simphiicatioD, from the methods of the Schools 
of Baghdad, Kufa and the towns of Syria, and were carried to their 
highest point a few years earher m the capital of the Cahph on the 
banks of the Tigris, m the Arab manuscript of the Assemblies of 
Hariri whose very cunous illustrations ate reproduced m Plates XXIV- 
XXXI 

One of the oldest books of the Mongol penod, illuminated in 
the days before the princes descended from Hulagu had become 
converted to Islamism with Mahmud Ghazan, contains a copy of a 
History of Chingii and lus Descendants, which was written by ‘Ala 
ad Dm ‘Ata Mahk al Juwaym, who fimshed it in the year 1200, 
this manusenpt is dated 8 December, 1290 I have given elsewhere 
the reasons which lead me to think this book was copied at Tabnx, 
from the ongmal of the Chronicle of Jurmyni, for the library of a person 
celebrated m the political and bterary history of Iran, the mintstcr 
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lUJia ad Dm Hashid ad Dm had a copy made of the manuscript 
of the history of Juwayni m the same format and dimensions as those 
of the ongmal, -which had been dedicated by the author in 1260 to the 
Mongol Pnnee of Iran, and a painter in his pay reproduced the picture 
on two pages which was at the begmnmg of the book Unfor 
timately, liis composition, one of the most ancient specimens of Persian 
painting, has been dehberately dishgured by a fanatic Musulman, 
i**'® “d even that of the horse 

What remains of this picture shows that 
rty years after the Conquest, its characteristics are those of Meso 
potamian painting modified by a passing influence, by the norms 
' of ‘>'0 are sharper than 

ftc naTrT "'0 ""‘'oooWo lowermg of the tints of 

the palette betrays a Chinese mfluence, as if a Persian artist had 

“o mannerof tte silien 

v^rT260 m whiTl, E">P>n: But at this date, in the 

offered to* Pnnee w I ^ ongmal of the Chromcle of Juwayni was 
pro™ees existed ■" ‘he Chinese 

with som'e nale tmte ^ hnedra^g just heightened on its edges 
dJamn^n ochrom °‘ ‘o “ ‘ort of cameo a 

than the tints of this m ” 'echoed to veiy few colours, even Jewer 
and fundamenw dark tones, essential 

after, bv the art of Ton ““o inherited, long centuries 

m the pamlmGs of Rnsh^ ’ ^uiunution of colour is found again 

lower proportSn * history, about 1310 (Plate XLVm). m a 

not deslmed to last m kraa fashion whicli was 

to the authont^of ttrre"idalt'li'ffi’ “'f '“O'*® “t Dan, subject first 

scntfromKaraUitumm the West, and th "I"’!!. ®fongol sovereign 
of his family, are essentiallv to the sceptre of the princes 

.executed at the exuens/^md ♦ j*^*”*^® ‘^liaractensticsof pamtmgs 

pubhslung house at Tabriz Rashid ad Dm in his 

when th.s®S&hment «s S,*’ ‘=‘8. «■' 

splendid mnnuscnpts, lUummated fm'?! “ “nes of 

pnnem of Persin (Phtes XLIvljaVI^LIX-LXt'i 
has „ taWi;"^Ser“!“S“ ‘hese*p.otures is 'infinitely richer and 
vhich decorites manustm S 

that of the artists iiho at thp chronicle of Jm\ayn!, as from 
were working m the states of th* thirteenth century, 

'-a of the ?ype and tSu^Lb^S ^ 

88 rtments of the persons who figure in the 
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pictures of the Gironicle of Rashid ad Din which cannot be found m 
the illustrations of the ‘Assemblies* of Harm and of the Fables of 
Bidpai made when tlie Mongols were still far from Baghdad, when 
no one in Islam could foresee the fall of the House of Abbas these 
heterogeneous elements consist in the portrayal of Tartar soldiers or 
of details of equipment and furmturc whicli tlie Tunghuz had brought 
mth them from tlic steppes where tlicy lived m tlie neighbourhood of 
the Celestial Empire , tliey arc superimposed on a setting which is in 
technique, the Jlcsopotamian setting, exactly like that of the Persian 
paintings of the Fables of Bidpai reproduced in Plate XL but the 
colouring the palette, tlie gradation of shades ha\e ciianged imdcr 
an influence which has cnnclicd them Wc must recognize m this 
tendencj the imitation, or ratlier the influence of Western paintings, 
both French and Italian which the missionaries sent by the Pope 
and the Ambassadors of the ICings of France and England brought 
to the 'Mongol States , Christianity hoped to wan them as allies against 
the Jloslcms and have their help m recovering the Holy Land This 
explains how a painter wlio, m Tabriz, at the beginning of the four 
teenth Century, was decorating the Arabic version of the Chromcle of 
Rashid ad Dm imitated Frcncli paintings of the second half of the 
thirteentli century illuminating a book sent to the master of Iran 
Tlie painting of the Jlongol period is thus definitely constituted at 
the begmning of the fourteenth century, in the lands of North western 
Persia through a modification of the technique and the methods of 
the Schools of Mesopotamia, under the mfluence of the European 
manner of the Italian Primitives who illustrated the Bibles and Gospels 
which the soldiers of Christ brought to Iran to kindle the faith of the 
Tartar Tnnees or to convert tlicm from tlie painting of the Mongol 
period m the type and manner fixed by tlie artists of Tabriz about 1310, 
IS derived, through a senes of successive stages the whole evolution of 
Persian paintmg up to the day when its destiny was accomplished and 
it sank to mediocrity and decay 

Although l^Iesopotamian technique was inspired by the methods 
of the Late Empire, wc almost nc\cr find m the pictures which 
illuminate Musulman books from the middle of the twelfth century to 
about halfway through the fourteenth a background of gold analogoi^ 
to that which hghts up the illuminations of Greek manuscripts and 
whicli sheds its radiance over Greek mosaics , and this is the proof 
that Musulman art did not draw directly from the teaching of the 
schools and studios of Byzantium that it only knew the Classic methods 
through the interposition of the Synans, who had weakened the 
splendour of the Western style by replacing the glory of the gold 
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background in frescoes and m the paintings denved from them, by a 
yellow background, a miserable imitation, or by suppressing it alto- 
gether for reasons of strict economy, gold only being preserved in 
ornaments in the exact propcfftion in which it appears m Musulman 
illuminations 


The gold background makes its timid and awkward appearance 
in Persian techmque from 1310 till 1340, at tbe end of the power of 
the Mongol dynasty, in the Western Provinces , at that date m Iran 
it constitutes an innovation, whose origin cannot be explained by the 
development, the independent and autonomous evolution of the style 
which grew out of the methods of the Mesopotamian Schools It can 
only be explained as bemg an imitation of the backgrounds of gold 
which shine with so bright a splendour m the paintings of Western 
books of the thirteenth century, the works of the Italian Primitives, 
panels painted m the studios of Florence by masters of the Quattro- 
cento, toansported to the East at the very time when the mauso- 
leum of the Sultan Oljaitu at Sultamyya, m the first half of the 
fourteenth centur^^ IS copying on a reduced scale the gorgeous technique 
of ban Vitele at Ravenna, which is a form born from a combination 
ol elements native to Rome 


This techmque of the gold ground remained for long a shy and 
^ntotive phenomenon m Iran, while it was a favourite method m the 
West which clung to the age long tradition of the gold background 

correspond to a need 

of the artists, who made use of it without knowing its origms or under 
^ » century for it to spread m Iran 

deS^nr sober reached Its perfeetlL in 1436 a 

Khurasan m V °rp ^ of the fifteenth century, in the schools of 

mos^rS'^tb f He.at,andin the brdhant workshops which 

^fte sii^n^b “P to the nuddle 

?h m ht SrS ■" Transoxiana at Bokhara 

of Bdiid hL’I It was a favourite device 

perfection in a form h” b PoP’*®- vibo brought it to absolute 

®rS^ 1 ? ™5i Zm “f the Florentines , they 

S Isma™ iS^nf P Court of the Safavid Prince, 

the schools of Western Pemratthl h T^Pp a*'’ 

themselves to it?*SswerS^L°I hi * masters who devoted 

90 uwie to a natural need of Iraman art 
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that the artists of Transoxiana at Bokhara, soon made it merely a 
convenient and expeditious way of squandering gold and used it with 
out any discernment Persian illuminators, from the middle of the 
fourteenth centurj to the first jears of the sixteenth, had, in imitation 
of Western artists and of Italian pirntcre reserved the background 
of gold to represent the radiance of the sky under the glow of the 
setting sun or the first caress of dawn , their disciples, in Transoxiana 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century, no longer had before them 
the \\ estem paintings Inch liad inspired tlic method of their masters 
but only the Persian cartoons , they looked on it as an empty bit of 
decoration, and so far did thej miss its meaning ns to let tlic gold back 
ground spread er the ground and to paint the sky blue Tins heresy 
preceded onlj bj a few years the total disappearance of this sumptuous 
manner, we still find a few examples m the scJiools of Persia and m 
Osmanh studios at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by skilful artists who copy obsolete style, but 
ne should look m vain for any trace of it m the desolate and savage 
lands of Transoxiana, where no artistic formula ever had a longer 
life than from fifty to sixty years 
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la a short while with all Idvurasan. to the crown of Persia , it was to 
tliese confines of tlie Iranian world that tlie Persian artists earned the 
methods and the norms they had inherited from their predecessors 
of the Mongol period , they did not differ appreciably under the 
reign of Tamerlane (end of the fourteenth century) from the technique 
of the studios of Tabriz or Baghdad, which were inspired by the 
Jlongol style, or rather nhich carried it on, m a spirit and under the 
influence of an evolution whose character and stage of development 
are typified by the illustrations of the Book of Marvels, copied in 
1388 for Ahmad ibn Uways 

The characteristics of the art of the Timurid era, m a first penod 
which extends from the beginmng of the fifteenth century, or even from 
thelastjears of the fourteenth, up toabout 1450, contmue to be identical 
with the norms of the Mongol studios , the paintings which go back 
to this period and are almost exactly coeval with the reign of 5hah 
Rukli Baliadur, the son of the Conqueror, are archaistic rather than 
archaic, richer m tlieir tones, more delicately gradated than the paletteof 
the artists of Tabriz about 1310, and of their successors up to about 1880 
Tlie influence of the Italian Primitives may be recognized immediately 
m the radiance and the gorgeousness of the colouring which, in one of the 
most beautiful books ever illuminated m the reign of Shah RukJi Bahadur, 
the Apocalypse of Muhammad, in 1436, m Herat (Plate LXXXHl), 
recalls the splendour and brilliance of the panels of Fra Angeheo , if 
the range of colouring of the Klmrosan artists was ennclied by a new 
splendour, the type of the drawing remained identical with that of the 
paintmgs of the School of Tabriz at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century , the personages who figure in the pictures of the Apocalypse of 
Muliammad, m a fine Book of the ICings illuminated about 1430 (Plates 
LXXIII-LXXIX) remain the same, wear the identical clothes, take 
the same postures, use the same gestures and movements as the lungs, 
the warnors, and the ladies who animate the pictures of the History 
of the Mongols written by Rashid ad Dm, which was lUummated 
at Tabriz about 1310 (Plates LIX-LXV) This techmque was 
made easier for artists by the circumstance that from every point 
of view the world of the Timunds remained a Mongol world, that they 
considered themselves the heirs of their cousins the Chmgizids, and 
that up to the middle of the fifteenth century, the Mongol conquests, 
m spite of a short 'eclipse under Oljaitu, Abu Sa‘id Bahadur Khan, 
and their unworthy successors, continued to be under Timurid rule 
But It IS enough to compare the paintings created at Herat by the 
brush of the artists of Shah Rukh and of Mirza Abu Sa'id ICorgen with 
those of the Mongol period to imderstand that these works reproduce 
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I N spite of the modifications it underwent durmg the reign of the 
Mongol dynasty, notwithstanding the evolution which its style and 
methods had passed throngh sineeabout the year 1300, in spiteof the 
influences brought to bear on it, which indeed, had not affected all the 
craftsmen Persian pamtmg, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
tTb'a h*’ n? 'horaetenstics of Mesopotamian technique, 

MBs ehd colouring than that of the artists of Bassora or 

dl,™. fated ‘he ■U'dn'tationsof a treatise on the wonders of the world, 
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in a short wlule with all Ifliurasan to the crown of Persia it was to 
these confines of the Iranian world that the Persian artists ^rned the 
methods and the norms they had inherited from their predecessors 
of the Mongol period; they did not differ appreciably under the 
rei^ of pmerlane (end of the fourteenth century) from the technique 
of the studios of Tabriz or Baghdad, which were inspired by the 
Jlongol style, or rather which earned it on, in a spirit and under the 
influence of on evolution whose character and stage of development 
ore typified by the lUustrations of the Book of Marvels. coDied m 
1888 for Ahmad ibn Uways 

The characteristics of the art of the Timund era, m a first period 
which extends from the beginning of the fifteenth century, or even from 
the last years of the fourteenth, up toabout 1450,contmuetobeidentical 
with the norms of the Mongol studios , the paintings which go back 
^ this period and are almost exactly coeval with the reign of Shah 
Ilukh Bahadur, the son of the Conqueror, are archaistic rather than 
archaic, richer m their tones, more deUcately gradated than the palette of 
the artists of Tabrizabout 1810, and of theirsuccessorsup to about 1880 
The influence of the Itahan Primitives may be recognized immediately 
in the radiance and the gorgeousness of the colounng which, in one of the 
most beautiful books ever illuminated in the reign of Shah Bukh Bahadur, 
the Apocalypse of Muhammad, in 1486, m Herat (Plate LXXXIIl}, 
recalls the splendour and brilliance of the panels of Fra Angelico , if 
the range of colouring of the Khurasan artists was enriched by a new 
splendour, the type of the drawing remained identical with that of the 
paintmgs of the School of Tabriz at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century , the personages wlio figure in the pictures of the Apocalypse of 
Muhammad, in a fine Book of the I^ngs illuminated about 1430 (Plates 
Lxxni-Lxxrx) remain the same, wear the identical clothes, take 
the same postures, use the same gestures and movements as the kings, 
fhe warriors, and the ladies who animate the pictures of the History 
of the Mongols written by Rashid ad Din, which was lUummated 
at Tabnz about 1310 (Plates LEX-LXV) This techmque was 
made easier for artists by the circumstance tliat, from every point 
of view, the world of the Timurids remained a Mongol world, that they 
considered themselves the heirs of their cousins the Chingizids, and 
that up to the middle of the fifteenth century, the Mongol conquests, 
m spite of a short eclipse under Oljaitu, Abu Sa‘id Bahadur Khan, 
and their unworthy successors, continued to be under Tiraurid rule 

it IS enough to compare the paintings created at Herat by the 
brush of the artists of Shah Rukh and of Mirza Abu Sa'id Korgen with 
those oj the Mongol period to understand that these works reproduce 
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following ye-irs m ^^hlch horror readied such a pitch that, for 
a whole century, no one had the courage to take a pen and tell 
the tale, it was only possible for princes to enjoy the luxury of having 
books illuminated for their library Princes can always find money 
for their pleasure, even when their prodigahties have emptied the 
treasury, but princes are few in number, and their rarity explains the 
small number of paintings executed m the South west of Persia , there 
are, hoMC\er, enough for it not to be impossible or even difTicult for 
us to obtain an exact idea of this clear and limpid technique wluch 
substituted rhythm and elegance, a calm and harmonious tonality, for 
the harslmess of expression in the Mongol style of Tabriz m the four 
teenth century It was bom at Shiraz in the hours when Hafiz, m 
subtle and ideal symbols, sang that divine love which leads to supreme 
beatitude in Nirvana, ivhere the creature finds extinction and loses 
the capacity for suffering in the Umty of the Creator 

These two techniques subsisted in complete antithesis when destiny 
ordained that they should be fuscdmtoasingle formula which combined 
the power of Herat ^\ith the graccoC Shiraz, the painters of IChurasan 
under the reigns of Shah Hukh Bahadur and of Mirza Abu Sa'id 
Korgen lived on the norms they had brought to Eastern Iran and 
developed them there for half a century , they repeated the same 
things in the same formulas, copied over and over the cliches of the 
Mongol Schools till their invention failed and became exhausted 
There came a moment at the end of the sovereignty of Mirza Abu 
Sa*id when they had used up all their means and saw themselves con 
demned to impotence, unless they wished to repeat the same themes 
indefinitely and iiork on the same old motives to all eternity , they 
looked round for new elements which would permit them to renew 
their metliods and to refresh their imagination IQiurasan, Eastern 
Iran, had been from the earliest times a forbidding and wild country, 
almost as inliospitable to art and artists as the Chaghatai, whence 
their masters had come It was only with difficulty that, in the 
centuries before Islam, the Hindu missionaries who had climbei up 
there from the Land of the Seven Rivers, had introduced the themes 
of Indo-Greek art which clothed the strange forms born from the 
restless spirit of the Vishnuites and the followers of Sakyamuni, in the 
serene majesty of Attic style The Hindus had colonized these far 
off countries as far as Bactria on the Turkish side, and Marakanda 
on the side of the Celestial Empire, but the natives had remained 
completely indifferent to the artistic forms flourishing in Gandhara, 
in Kapisa, in Bactnana, m Sogdiana , no sooner had Islam driven out 
the Buddhists, than the Iranians of Khurasan only remember that 
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lived at the Court of tlie Timuxid Emperors, the part he played was 
limited to tins for the formulas that became his, ^Yhlch he brought 
to perfection and m which his pupils gloried, had already an integral 
existence at the time of the sovereignty of Tamerlane, and it was 
their perfection which constituted the technique of Shiraz in the 
fifteenth century 

The n orks of the Scdiool of Eihzad arc the gloiy of the reign of 
the Sultan Hosain Mirza, with whom, in the very early years of the 
sixteenth century, the Timurid raonarcliy disappeared, though an off 
shoot from it, Babur Jlirza, iras to found an empire that lasted till 
1865 Bihzad as painter, Sultan Ali as calhgraphist, were the two 
leaders of Persian art at the Court of this Turkish pnnee, who was 
a master of style, who wrote charming verse, and was an excellent 
general , but all his pohtical qualities all his practical gifts, could not 
save him from rum Tins descendant of Tamerlane who, like Chingiz 
had come to Iran only to plunder it, experienced the strange destiny 
cC presiding at once over the decline of hi4 family, and the htesaty, 
artistic and pohtical decadence of Persia, his genuine and solid 
qualities deserved a better fate 

The Stongols, descetidants of Chmg^ through Chuchi, who lived 
m the steppes of Siberia and in the plains of South Russia liad seen 
With vexation the princes of the House of Tamerlane take possession 
of all that Iraman country which had been the object of their covetous 
thoughts and which they had tried to conquer m the two latter cen 
tunes , the weakening of the Timurid monarchy, which had been forced 
to cede the Western provinces of Persia, first to the Turkomans and 
then to the Safavids, the anarchical rivalries among the pnnees de 
scended from Tamerlane, allowed them to toke the offensive against 
an empire which, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, stretched 
from the frontiers of China to the shores of the Mgean Sea In 1505, 
the Khan of the Uzbeks Muhammad Shaibani, entered lOiurasan , m 
1507 he defeated the army of the Timund pnnees , they realized that 
their part was played out in Iran and that the days of their sove* 
rcignty were at an end , Badi az-Zaman XJirza son of Sultan Hosain 
Ihrza, fled to Tabnz and took refuge with his brother in law, Shah 
Isma'il I, ICing of Persia, while Babur Mirza evacuated Transoxiana 
to descend on Kabul ( 1501 ) whence he passed into the north of India 
and conquered it Badi az Zaman took mth hun the official artists of 
his Court, who earned out in Herat the splendours of the Bihzadian 
methods, Bihzad, the head of the School, remained in Herat tUI bhah 
Isma'il conquered IChurasan and took lum to Tabriz where he offered 
him a welcome worthy of his talents and m 1522, appointed him 
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those men, •who tried to bring them cmhzation, -worshipped the Deni 
and were cursed 

The painters of Herat turned to the West, n hence the> had come 
fifty years before, whence they had brought the splendour of the 
methods of the Schools of Tabriz , Tabriz had been abandoned for 
Sultaniyya, through a capnee of Oljaitu and was, at this time, a mere 
provmaal town, without pohlical importance, smee the daj when 
the mob had risen in insurrection and burnt the publishmg house of 
Rashid ad Dm, without artistic importance either It regained impor 
tance to some degree when the Turkomans had dcstrojed the power 
of the Timunds in Western Persia, and when these Barbanans had 
become sufficiently powerful to possess a Court where the artists of 
Herat, painters, calhgraphists and poets, resorted when they had 
ceased to please the Prince of Khurasan or when they ceased to please 
themselves in the capital of this monarch But the stjle of Tabriz, 
at that date did not differ appreciablj from that of Sluraz , the two 
techmques offered two scarcely different aspects of the style of the 
schools which, at the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, had fiounshed m this capital of the JIongoK ^hich 
was only to recover its importance, whctlier political or artistic, for 
a few j ears at the beginning of the sucteentli centurj , when the fall 
of the Timunds made the Safand princes m their capital of Tabriz 
the masters of Iran 

Baghdad had no formulas of its own and repeated those of Shiraz , 
It was to Shiraz that artists turned for fresh inspiration from the 
traditional sources, and up to the neighbourhood of 1485 the blue 
and gold colour scheme of South west Persia in all its harmony, 
illuminates the luxurious manuscripts of Khurasan, while its elegant 
and supple stjle softens the severity of the forms of the earber 
Tunund era 

Bihzad mauguiated the second penod of the Timund studios, 
he created its norms and its style , he invented nothing and it is 
probable that he was not the first to conceive the notion of fusing 
the methods of Herat and the style of Shiraz , such fusions come about 
of themselves by the force of nature and as an inevitable necessitj , 
it IS as if they were the work of a race rather than an individual 
though, the credit of it goes, wt> owe knows why, to some remarkable 
personahty who never dreamt of it and who would probably have 
been greatly astonished at being credited with so fine an invention 
It seems most hkely that Bihzad was an mcomparable virtuoso, gifted 
w^th exceptional talent and marvellouslj skilful , he codified the norms 
of the new school and, if we are to beheve the witness of a critic who 
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lived ot the Court of the Timurid Emperors, the part he played was 
limited to this, for the formulas that became his, wluch he brought 
to perfection and m which his pupils gloried, had already an integral 
existence at the time of the sovereignty of Tamerlane, and it was 
their perfection which constituted the technique of Shiraz m the 
fifteenth century. 

The worhs of the School of Bihzad are the glory of the reign of 
the Sultan Hosam Mirza, mth whom, in the very early years of the 
sixteenth century, the Timurid monarchy disappeared, though an off 
shoot from it, Babur Miraa, was to found an empire that lasted till 
1865 Bihzad as painter, Sultan All as calligraphist, were the two 
leaders of Persian art at the Court of this Turkish pnnce, who was 
a master of style, who ivrote charming verse, and was an excellent 
general , but all his pohtical qtiahties, alt his practical gifts, could not 
save him from nun This descendant of Tamerlane who, like Chingiz, 
had come to Iran only to plunder it, experienced the strange destiny 
of presiding at once over the declme of his family, and the literary, 
artistic and political decadence of Persia , his genuine and solid 
qualities deserved a better fate 

The Mongols, descendants of Chingix through Chuchi, who Iwed 
in the steppes of Siberia and in the plains of South Hussia, had seen 
With vexation the princes of the House of Tamerlane take possession 
of all that Iraman country which had been the object of their covetous 
thoughts and which they had tried to conquer in the two latter cen 
turies , the weakening of the Tiraund monarchy, which had been forced 
to cede the Western provinces of Persia, first to the Turkomans and 
then to the Safavids, the anarchical rivalries among the pnnees de- 
scended from Tamerlane, allowed them to take the offensive against 
an empire which, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, stretched 
from the frontiers of China to tlie shores of the ^gean Sea In 1505, 


the IQian of the Uzbeks, Muhammad Shaibani, entered Khurasan, in 
1507 he defeated the army of the Timurid princes , they realized that 
their part was played out m Iran and that the days of their sove- 
reignty were at an end , Badi az Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan Hosam 
Mirza, fled to Tabriz and took refuge with his brother m law, Shah 
Ismahl I, ICing of Persia, while Babur JLrza evacuated Transo^ana 
to descend on ICabid (1501) whence he passed into the north of India 
and conquered it Badi az Zaman took with him the official artists ot 
his Court, who earned out m Herat the splendours of the B»hzadian 
methods, Bilizad, the head of tlie School, remained in Herat tiU bhah 
Isnia‘il conquered Khurasan and took ban to Tabriz, where he o ere 
him a welcome worthy of his talents and, m 1522, appointed him 
7 
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President of the Academy of Painting, a position which, after the 
king’s death, procured for him the honour of giving lessons to his 
son, Shah Tahmasp, and of teaching him the secrets of illuminating 
manuscripts, up to his death, which occurred in 1583 or 1534 

Others, less fortunate, stayed at Herat, which had lost its rank 
as capital, but still remained an important town, and continued to 
work for the amateurs who had remained m Kliurasan , others fol 
lowed or were made to follow the victorious Uzbeks, beyond the Oxus, 
and went to exercise their talents at Bokhara, where these barbarians 
reigned and there kept alive the excellence and majesty of the formulas 
codified by Bihzad, up to a date rather beyond the middle of the 
sixteenth century Painters grounded m the study of this sumptuous 
manner had followed the fortunes of Babur Mirza, and the skill of their 
pupils, in the second half of the sixteenth century, imder Humayun 
and Akbar, created the magnificence of the Indo-Persian studios of 
Delhi The Bihzadian technique created masterpieces beyond the 
Oxus, in the capital of the Uzbek princes, who hardly appreciated its 
splendour , the paintings executed at Bokliara to illummate the 
books of their hbraries (Plates CX-CXVIII) arc the most exquisite and 
delicate which ever came from the brush of Persian artists , it is a 
remarkable fact that the style of the Schools of Herat should reach 
its zenith after the fall of the Empire of Khurasan, where it sprang 
up , at Bokhara about 1520, at Herat in 1520 when this fortified city 
was made part of the domains of the ICing of Persia (Plates CXXI- 
CXXV),at Tabriz, about 1540, as may be seen m the splendid paintings 
of two books illuminated for Shah Tahmasp, the son of Shah Isma’il, 
a Book of the Kings and a collection of the Poems of Nizami (Plates 
CXXVI, CXXVH) The schools of painting underwent a rapid decadence 
in Transoxiana, as is shown by the illustrations of books which were 
copied by the best calligraphists of Iran, for the Kings of tliat coun 
try , the techmque rapidly deteriorated in the hands of the successors 
of the artists, who had exiled themselves to Bokliara at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century , the tradition dies abruptly a little after 
1567, never to be revived m these barbarous countries which have 
always been, always will be, refractory to all civilization 
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T he traditional methods of the Herat studios had a happier fate 
at tlie Persian Court, first at Tabriz, then at Kazwin, under the 
sceptre of princes of tlie Safavid dynasty , m Western Persia the 
fTTound was more fa\ ourable and propitious for artistic evolution than at 
PoUiara, or e^ en at Herat , Persia, at all times from the tenth century, 
had cnjo> ed a ma^^ cllous literary efflorescence Doubtless the poets m 
1500 were not the equals of Anwnn, Firdawsi, IChaqani, but it is no less 
true that Persian letters ^cre still to produce masterpieces, and the ex- 
cellence of the Iranian formulas showed jtsclfinalJ domamsof teclinique 
Tlie methods of tlie Bihzadian studios found at Tabriz and Kazwirr 
a sumptuous teclinique, \cry delicate, very decorative, wluch amply 
sufficed for Persian needs and nlitch sprang from the manner of Shiraz, 
or ratlier which nas, purely and simpl>, the style of South west Iron, 
den\cd from tlic technique of Tabriz at tlie beginning of tlie four- 
teenth century. Its forms were nch, supple and elegant, but it was 
a different richness, a different suppleness, a different elegance from 
tliat of the norms of Dihzad , a picture decorating a little manuscript 
illuminated m 1543, in which we find medical prescriptions, impudently 
attributed to Aristotle (Plate CXXIX), gives an excellent idea of the' 
delicacy of this sumptuous manner which T\as m the spirit of Iron 
in tlie sixteenth century and was to become, at the beginmng of the 
sc\cnteentli centurj, in a decadent and altogether too luxunant line 
form, the fa\ountc fashion of the reign of Shah Abbas I 

The fusion of the stj Ic of Western Persia and the methods of Herat 
created a new genre, ^ihich owed its grace and its dehcacy to the 
formulas of Shiraz, its grandeur and power to the Bihzadian mfluence 
The formulas of Shiraz lacked laigcncss, the artists who employed 
them were miniaturists who tended to forget the technique of tlie 
fresco , we can see, that Bihzad and his disciples at Herat had always 
the memory of mural decoration bcliind the illumination and that 
thej preserved on the pages of their books tlie broad and masterly 
design of the paintings which spread over the ivide spaces of the walls 
of royal palaces , elsewhere Bihzad hod been a fresco painter, as we 
can see from illustrations m a book which was copied for Akbar m the 
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sufficiently wealthy to be able to recompense adequately the artists’ 
talent , it is rare at tliese times for the illuminated manuscripts which 
have survuved in their integrity with their first and last pages mtact, 
not to carry some record, some ex hbris, seals or marls of property 
which allow us to go back to the source whence they were stolen 

The situation changed about 1550, under Shall Tahmasp, when 
one finds m Persia a considerable number of ornamented manuscripts 
whose decoration was quickly executed, of paintings conceived m a 
hasty and summary technique, whose mediocre and bastard forms 
only distantly remind us of the masterpieces which were painted m 
past centunes for the masters of tan or for their ministers These 
manuscripts bear no dedication, no ex hbris , tliey are illuminated 
copies, executed in the workshops of good booksellers, who had a 
regular chentdle of collectors of moderate means , they were not rich 
enough to order luxurious books from a caUigrapher of recognized 
merit or from painters who had made their name , the smallness of their 
means obhged them to content themselves with copies executed by 
ordinary craftsmen and by artisans of the second rank, whose work 
had all the faults of commercial reproductions giving only an approxi 
mate idea of the splendour of decoration in the royal books , this 
sufficed for the middle class Persians, who were without literary 
appreciation or taste in art, and only wished to possess books out 
of snobbery 

The decadence of painting was complete in Persia at the end of 
tlie reign of Shah Abbas II , literature decayed at the same time 
The Safavid dynasty had begun with welcome reforms , it had made 
the Kmgdom of Persia strong to resist tlie Turks who had been masters 
of Persia smee the tenth century, and it had given Iran back to the 
Iramans It ended more tragically than all the dynasties that had 
preceded it, and fell through tlie shameful incapacity of its sovereigns , 
its fate was a hundred times more miserable than ttat of the Saljuks, 
the ICings of Khwarazm, the Blongols, the Tlmunds the Saljuk 
pnnees and the last ICing of Khwarazm died sword in hand , the last of 
the Timunds attempted to fight against the Uzbeks, the ‘Sophy ’allowed 
the Afghans to insult him and fell back under Turkish domination 
with Nadir Shah Politics, literature, art, science were all brought 
down to the level»of the mentality of the Kings of Persia, and alter 
the end of the seventeenth century count for nothing m the intel 
lectual history of mankind We stUl find quite sporadically, at the 
end of the Safavids, under the Kajars, in the nmeteenth century, 
certain finely executed pamtings which bear witness to the cleverness 
of their authors and to the mastery of their craft, but they form^n^ 
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beginning of his reign, for these pictures reproduce mural decorations 
executed by Bihzad at Herat Example of this gorgeous manner are 
not very rare, they all belong to the first part of the reign of Shah 
Tahmasp, and reproductions will be found m Plates CXXI-CXXVII, 
CXXXIV, CXXXV, of a few of these beautiful paintings, until their 
warm suffusion of colour evoking the memory of the glowing style of 
the works of Tintoretto 

Its perfection was confined to the magnificence of the royal books , 
only kings and sultans could afford themselves the enormous luxury 
of a fully illuminated Book of the lOngs, a whole Nizami of such 
splendour The princes of Herat were crazy in their passion for 
art, they gratified it at the expense of the treasury , the Sultans of 
Bokhara were absolutely indifferent to matters of art, but they en 
couraged artists m order to ape the Timunds and to make themselves 
pass for great monarchs From his accession Shah Tahmasp showed 
great taste for pamtmg , he wished to learn how to paint, and was 
given lessons by Bihzad , he worked so seriously that he would shut 
himself up for several hours a day with the Master and his disciples, 
to paint m their company , such on occupation pleased him mfimtely 
more than presiding over the Council or cxammmg into contentious 
questions of finance or politics , he was quite young and his ministers 
left him free to follow lus infatuation for a certain time, perhaps they 
profited by it , the day came when the king realized that he could not 
continue to live as a dilettante and that sovereignty carries wth it 
serious obligations for him who wears the crown The Palace painting 
room dechned when Shah Tahmasp frequented it no more, and the 
Bihzadian school found itself dragged down the slope of decadence 
The painters became craftsmen and ceased to be artists , they 
exaggerated the methods of Bihzad, or rather the exaggeration of his 
methods by his first pupils , they simplified his design , theyreduced his 
palette, diminished the amplitude of the composition , with Aglia 
Riza m the second half of the sixteenth century, with Hiza i ‘Abbassi, 
with Haidar Quli at the beginning of the seventeenth, they degener 
ated into a mannerism, masterly in its way, which brought about the 
hopeless decadence of painting from about 1!>B0 , the extreme rapidity 
with which, the artists of this period worked in order to satisfy the 
passion and the craving of too numerous amateurp, hastened the end 
of the School after having been the cause of its beginning 

Up to the end of the Timund period, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century and even up to about the reign of Shah Tahmasp, 
the cult of the gorgeously lUuminated book had been the exclusiie 
appanage^of the princes of Iran and of one or two important people 
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sulTiaently wealthy to be able to recompense adequately the artists’ 
talent , it is rare at these times for tlie illuminated manuscripts which 
have sui^nved m tlicir integrity ivith their first and last pages intact, 
not to carry some record, some cx iibns, seals or marks of property 
whicli allow us to go back to the soume whence they were stolen 

Tiie situation changed about 1550, imder Shah Tahmasp, wlien 
one finds in Persia a considerable number of ornamented manuscripts 
whose decoration was quickly executed, of paintings conceived in a 
liasty and summary techmque, whose mediocre and bastard forms 
only distantly remind us of the masterpieces which were painted m 
past centunes for the masters of Iran or for their mimsters These 
manuscripts bear no dedication, no ex hbns , they are illuminated 
copies, executed in the workshops of good books^ers, wlio had a 
regular chcnt^le of collectors of moderate means , they were not nch 
enough to order luxurious books from a caUigrapher of recognized 
merit orfrom painters who had made their name, the smallness of their 
means obliged them to content themselves with copies executed by 
ordinary craftsmen and by artisans of the second rank, whose work 
had all the faults of commercial reproductions giving only an approxi 
mate idea of the splendour of decoration m the royal books, this 
sufficed for the middle-class Persians, who were without literary 
appreciation or taste in art, and only wished to possess books out 
of snobbery 

Tlie decadence of pamting was complete in Persia at the end of 
the reign of Shah Abbas II , htcrature decayed at the same time 
The Safavid dynasty had begun with welcome reforms , it had made 
the Kingdom of Persia strong to resist the Turks who had been masters 
of Persia since the tenth century, and it had given Iran back to the 
Iranians It ended more tragically tlian all the dynasties that had 
preceded it, and fell through the shameful incapacity of its sovereigns , 
its fate was a himdrcd times more miserable than that of the Saljuks 
the lungs of Khwarazm, the Alongols, the Timunds the Saljuk 
prmces and the last liing of Kliwarazm ied sword m hand , the last of 
the Timunds attempted to fight against the Uzbeks, the ‘Sophy’ allowed 
the Afghans to insult him and fell back imder Turkish domination 
With Nadir Shah Politics, literature, art, science were all brought 
down to the level»of the mentahty of the Ivmgs of Persia and after 
the end of the seventeenth century count for nothmg m the intel 
lectual history of mankind Wc stiU find quite sporadically, at the 
end of the Safavids, under the Kajars iti the mneteenth century, 
certain finely executed paintings which bear witness to the cleverness 
of their authors and to the mastery of their craft, but they 
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This technique from the stnctlypractical craftsman’s point of vien 
imphes and presupposes the knowledge of semicircular vaulting on up 
nght supports , the Romans adopted, out of economy, a simplified but 
greatly inferior formula, and substitute for it the rubble work dome , 
the technique of the cupola of the Pantheon exhibits the culmination of 
the style of the dome, the evolution of which required centuries before 
it could reach tlus perfection, all the lapse of time that separates the 
Pantheon from the 5Ij cenean domes raised on columns {twelfth to tenth 
century c ), which Homer mentions — from those pre Ilellemc cupolas 
which serv cd as models for the bncL domes of Assyria in the time of 
Sargon (end of the eighth century n c ), just ns the stone construction 
of the Achaeans, and of tlie lomans their successors, on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, is the origin of tlie stone technique m the Assynan Empire 
and in Persia, at the time of Cyrus and of Danus The conception 
of the dome m Rome is not Etruscan , it is not Oriental, it is Hel 
lenic , the vault of the Pantheon contams the solution of the problem 
of covcrmg a square hall by the intersection at nght angles of vaulted 
arches , it contains the pnnciple of the groined vault of one of the 
halls of the Baths of Diocletian m the third century, which was copied 
exact m all its dimensions, at the beginning of the fourth century by 
the archtcct of the Basihea of Constantine, and the groined vault of 
tins celebrated monument, exact m all its dimensions, was copied at 
Constantinople by the architect of Sta Sophia and crowned by a dome 
It is the Pantheon, lifted on the vaults of the Basihca of Constantine 
which is the parent of the Basihca of St Peter 

The roofmg of a square hall by arches intersecting at right angles 
and resting on piers situated at the ends of the two diameters leads 
on through the juxtaposition of a group of such halls, to the roofing 
of a rectangular hall, no longer by a continuous semicircular vaulting 
as in the Roman style, but by a senes of independently sprmgmg 
•vaults the prmciple of Gothic architecture tlus method is a vanant 
on that which consists of roofing a rectangular gallery by a senes of 


vaults supported on pendentives 

The vault of the Pantheon contains the precedent for the buttress 
and the ogee It matters little from the point of vuew of statics 
whether the buttress be external or internal merged m the body ot the 
building, contmuous or discontinuous , it is a buttress from the moment 
when It forms part of a continuous solid, mtimotely un^ed to the body 
of the buildmg The reinforcing bnck courses in the Pantheon whose 
half ardcs are cut off m their upper part by fte oculm of the top e 
rest on piUars placed at the furthest points ot diameter 
ment and merged in the mass of the dome , none the less do they exist 
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^yle of the ninth century, -which derives from the formulas of the 
Roman Empire from the sixth to the eighth century, and (2) that 
the norms of the craftsmen of the fourteenth century denve, by a senes 
of successive modifications, from the metliods prevailing m the work 
shops of the thirteenth century 

Only one art has ever existed, and that is Classic Art , it was bom 
mysteriously at the foot of the Acropohs, after a long evolution among 
the Achaeans who preceded the lonians m the fourteenth century b c® 
mth S if ® lonians, whose works, m strong rehrf and 

eivihidfnd 1 the whole civilized world, 

Mleedo^ ^ colonized successively by the radiant HeUeme gemus,bythe 

the of "“"'otous aspects, according to 
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of the Hindus out* d given its graceful clothing to the revenes 
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Other than the m sculpture or drawing or architecture, 

Roman architectJjrLrSynaiTn/lT?®^^ and uncivilized beings 
Seleucids and after them architecture under the 

cial, nay, a colonial stvle’ Greek techmque, a provin 

m Attica And thic currency in European Greece, 

illogical, which exists h staking resemblance, apparently 
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as we can see in the tholos nf Greeks of the fourth century B c, 

peated the formulas of earlier ^ jP‘'p‘pp P^d of Epidaurus which re 
fifth and sixth Ten?4ie, Tod “S? "‘“‘P “"P-ent monuments of the 
Sicyon ( 580 ) and of Delnhi ^ ' d ‘emples of the Treasuiy of 

spfte ot'aU PP“‘P‘y). understood! m 
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This technique from the strictly practical craftsman’s point of view 
imphes and presupposes the knowledge of semieircular vaulting on up 
right supports , the Romans adopted, out of eeonomy, a simplified but 
greatly inferior formula, and substituted for it the rubble work dome , 
the technique of the cupola of the Pantlieon exhibits the culmination of 
the style of the dome, the evolution of which reqmred centuries before 
it could reach this perfection, all the lapse of time that separates the 
Pantheon from the Mycenean domes raised on columns (twelfth to tenth 
century B c ), which Homer mentions — from those prc-Hellemc cupolas 
whicli served as models for the brick domes of Assyria m the time of 
Sargon (end of the eighth century b c ), just as the stone construction 
of the Achaeans, and of the lomans their successors, on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, is the origin of the stone technique m the Assyrian Empire 
and in Persia, at the time of Cyrus and of Darius The conception 
of the dome in Rome is not Etruscan , it is not Oriental, it is Hel 
lenic , the vault of the Pantheon contains the solution of the problem 
of covermg a square hall by the intersection at nglit angles of vaulted 
arches; it contains the principle of the groined \ault of one of the 
halls of the Baths of Diocletian in the third century, which was copied 
exact m all its dimensions, at the begmmng of tlie fourth century by 
the arclutect of the Basilica of Constantine, and the groined vault of 
this celebrated monument, exact m all its dimensions, ^ros copied at 
Constantinople by the architect of Sta Sophia and crowned by a dome 
It is the Pantheon, hfted on the vaults of the Basihca of Constantine, 
which is the parent of the Basilica of St Peter 

The roofing of a square hall by ardies intersecting at right angles 
and restmg on piers situated at the ends of the two diameters leads 
on, through the juxtaposition of a group of such halls, to the roofing 
of a rectangular hall, no longer by a continuous semicircular vaulting, 
as m the Roman style, but by a senes of independently springing 
vaults, the principle of Gothic architecture tins method is a variant 
on that wbch consists of roofing a rectangular gallery by a senes of 


vaults supported on pendentives 

The vault of the Pantheon contains the precedent for the buttress 
and the ogee It matters bttle from the point of view of statics 
whether the buttress be external or internal, merged in the body ot tfte 
building, continuous cr discontinuous , it is a buttress from 
when It forms part of a continuous sohd, intimately un^ed to the body 
of the building The remforcing bnck courses in the Pantheon whose 
half circles are cut off m their upper part by the oculus of 
rest on pillars placed at the furthest points of diameter of ^he ™onu 
ment and merged in the mass of the dome , none the less do they exist 
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m the Cathedral of Am by pointed arches, at a date which is very near 
to the time when they appeared in Western technique (the second half 
of the eleventh century) , the first example of the pointed arch is found 
at Constantinople, m the Wall of Theodosius, in the fourth century 
at a date much before that at which the archaiologists claim that 
it appeared in the East 

The Armenian legend claims that the Cathedral at Echmiazm 
the oldest church in Armenia, ivas built ‘ towards ’ the end of the fifth 
century and ‘ restored ’ in the seventh century , it is m the form of a 
Greek, cross ctovmed with a cupola,, and the Armenian architects wish 
this to be considered as the origin of this formula of building, but in 
the sixth or seventh century it is a copy in its restricted dimensions 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople which was bmit by Justinian 
The domed cross is made up from the two arms of the transept and 
the central nave of the Roman Basilica with its three naves, and follows, 
on a reduced scale, the Basilica of Constantine, substituting a dome 
to the groined vault , this formula was in no way influenced at 
Echmiazm by Persian art, which, with its national style of building 
in unbaked brick, knew nothing of this type 

Zwartnotz (towards 650), close to Echmiazm, is s reduced copy 
of San Vitale at Ravenna (about 530), whicb is the Roman combination 
of Minerva Medica (towards 250), and of Sta Costanza (fourth century), 
and what is much to the point, we know that Narses, who ordered it 
to be built, had been brought up among the Greeks The Golden 
Temple of Antioch in Syria was an octagonal Rotunda crowned by a 
dome, and, as far as we can judge from the description given by Eusebius 
m his biography of Constantine, followed the same formula as San 
Vitale at J^venna , but the fact that this author insists on the exedrae 
of this wonderful monument which aroused the admiration of the 
Moslems, shows that it is an actual copy of hlinerva Medica where ’the 
style IS characterized by the exedrae Some have ivished to see in 
San Vitale a copy of the Golden Temple of Antioch and to find there 
the decisive proof of the influence of Syrian art on the technique of 
the Late Empire m the time of Justinian , but we know that the 
Golden Temple of Antioch was a building of the time of Constantuie, 
which Was set up by the first Christian Emperor in the early days of 
his reign at the beginning of the fourth century, and at the same 
date as the admirable Baptistery of his daughter Sta Costanza, at the 
gates of the Eternal City, m the Roman formula of Minerva Medica, 
which belongs to Paganism , at the same date as the Basihca of Bethle- 
hem, which copies the august forms of the Roman Basilicas , at the 
same date as the Rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where 
108 
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the Tomb of Clirist was covered bj a reproduction m a reduced form, 
of the gigantic formula of Hadrian’s Pantheon 

The high drum of the Armeman churches, like the lugh drum of 
the Byzantme churches, copies the drum of the Holy Apostles of 
Justiman’s time which ^sas born from tlie evolution of the Laconicum 
of the Batlis of Caracalla (early third century) which was the elevation 
to a second story of Hadrian’s Pantheon , domed monuments in the 
Homan techmque having, from the second century onwards, a marked 
tendency to rise in height which continues through Romanesque, till 
it reaches an exaggerated point in Gothic style 

Ail domes, Roman, By^ntine, Onental or Chinese, are diminu 
tions, successive degradations for the sake of simplification and economy, 
of the dome of the Pantheon, the debasement of the formula takes 
us from the dome of the Pantheon to that of Slinerva Medica, to that 
of Sta Costanza, to that of the tomb of the Tossia family to the 
domes of Ila\enna and of the monuments of Byzantium then to the 
succinct and elementary domes of Musulman architecture The domes 
of Chinese temples about the year 669 copy a Roman formula which 
IS that of the mcomparable faceted dome of the Plorence Baptistery 
(late sixth century) which was bom at Rome in the Greco Latin for 
mula of the Pantheon, through the elevation of the drum which we 
find again m the Laconicum of the Baths of Caracalla and m Minerva 
Medica at the close of Antiquity 


Russian art, the fresco and the pamtmg of icons, reproduces 
forms which are more Roman than the techmque and the style of the 
most classical works of the current teclinique of the Late Empire 
Thefresco which decorates the cupola of the httle church of St George 
at Staraya Ladoga, in the fortress of Runk on the Volkhow, close to 
St Petersburg, at the beginning of the twelfth century, is an elegant 
replica of the circle of the Apostles m the Baptistery of the Arians at 
Ravenna, about 520 The fact can be noticed very often m the 
icons which were painted in late times, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries , an icon representing the Holy Trinity m the monastery 
of St Joseph at Volokolamsk reproduces types of the second and 
^iurd century which .are quite antique, as if it had been created by 
the brush of a Florentme artist in the dawn of the Reimissance 
These icons which were painted m the dominions of the Kmaz o 
the house of Runk, reproduce the manner and copy the over nice 
technique of the mural paintings adormng the walls of the sane 
tuanes of Mistra, in a form much supenor to that which was generally 
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form a chain, the Western end of which' is infinitely superior to the 
Eastern. The construction of the Pereian palaces is greatly inferior 
to the learned technique of the monuments of Ravenna, although these 
are inferior to the Roman manner ; tlieir brick walls always await the 
• marble covering which clothes the edifices of the Eternal City. The 
characteristics of Samstan and Firuzabad are found again in a much 
more elaborate form in Italy, their place of origin ; the trompe-vaults 
of the Persian cupolas are a clumsy copy of a technique whose prin- 
ciple is found in the round Temple of Spalato, built in the third century, 
under Diocletian, an evolution from the Pantheon ; its dome is formed 
by a superposition of small blinded arches, an exaggeration of the 
method of the Pantheon where the eight arches filled with bricks are 
. the eight archivaults of the octostyle temple surmounted by a dome. 
Imitations of cupolas on trompe-vaults are indeed found among the 
Buddhist ruins of Bamian in Mghanistan ; but they do not belong to 
the second century b.c., as is claimed, for, in Hindu architecture, the 
dome only appears in the very latest period of the evolution of Bud- 
dhism, .towards the tliird or fourth century when it is frankly 
the copy of Western technique. In the same way, the origin of pen- 
dentives which it has been attempted to attribute to the East is found 
in a monument which was set up in the Roman Campagna at a date 
soon after the beginning of the Christian era. 

» ' This theory has falsified the whole history of art j the doctrine 
according, to wliich Persian and Armenian architecture spread west- 
ward througli the world through the medium of the Arabs is a mere 
fancy, created round a hypothesis, with the intention of attributing 
to Oriental lands an importance in the development of civilization 
which is not theirs. 

At a given time, in the same country, the arts, sciences and 
literature arrive at the same stage, and it is past dispute that, under * 
Sassanian rule, hterature and science were at tlie lowest ebb. The 
Byzantine historian, Agathias, tells us that when Justinian closed 
the School of Athens and persecuted the philosophers, many of these 
sages crossed the frontier to seek shelter in the states of the King 
of Persia, Khusrau Parviz, who enjoyed an exaggerated reputation 
at Constantinople. It was said that he had been nurtured on 
Greek*phvlosophy, that the works of Plato and the Stagirite held no 
secrets for him, that he was the model of the good despot governing 
his people according to the laws of divine wisdom. The philosophers 
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. The ceramics of Northern Persia at Zanjan jn the ninth or tenth 
century show a weakened survival of the classical manner. Antiquity 
possessed a ceramic yellow and green m colour and decorated in 
high relief -with a technique transited from sculpture ; pottery thus 
decorated is foimd throughout the whole of the Mediterranean world,* 
from the Syrian provinces as far as Pompeu ; its Greek origin can 
hardly be doubted 5 it is indeed in Hellenic art that the finest examples 
are found, remarkable specimens with sides wreathed ivith a rich 
ornament of vine leaves. The ceramics of Zanjan ate also yellow 
and green, identical in their tonahties ivith those of the classical 
World ; but, out of economy and m order to simplify the processes of 
the work, the reUef has been suppressed; the plastic ornament has 
been replaced by a flat design, m which the shadows cast by the relief 
are translated into tints of black, and this simplification of the tech- 
nique IS enough to show that this style is derived from that of the 
pottery m high relief of Classical Antiqmty ; ceramics of a deep blue 
colour were the creation of ancient Egypt ; she transmitted the secret 
to Iran, who transmitted it in turn to China. 


The theory of the influence of the East on Western art is » luncy 
born from the combination of several errors, the essence of which is 
wilfully to attribute to Oriental monuments dates much earher than 
those to which they really belong. 

Tlie influence of the technique of Oriental architecture on the 
Koman style is a hypothesis upheld by assigning to about the year 
480, or even to the end of the seventh century n.c., the Persian palace 
of Firuzabad, in Southern Persia, a building notoriously Sassanian, 
of the last phase of Antiquity, about the fifth century a.d.7' and the 
palace of Sarvistan, a budding of about the middle of the*^ fourth 
century a.d. This theory was invented by Dieulafoy, who made it 
the croivn of his mission to Persia, and declared the two palaces of 
Samstan and Firuzabad to be works belonging to a distant antiquity, 
far earlier than the Macedonian conquest, Alexander the Great or 
the Seleucids. At the end of his life Dieulafoy was forced to recognize 
that Sarvistan is a much more modem building, much later than the 
uvgnnimg -dl ^iiic 'vlnrrSiian era, fdough its date, cannot be^ precis^y 
fixed; but certainly Sarvistan and Firuzabad form two consecutive terms 
of a scries, and if the date of Sarvistan is 350, then the date of 
riruzabad is 460. 

cv Firuzabad, the brick churches of Ravenna, 

fata, bopba in Constantinople, St. Geoi^ of Ezra, the Cathedral of Rosra, 
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form a chain, the Western end of which is infinitely superior to the 
Eastern. The construction of the Persian palaces is greatly inferior 
to the learned technique of the monuments of Eavenna, although these 
are inferior to the Roman manner; their brick walls always await the 
marble covering which clothes the edifices of the Eternal City. The 
characteristics of Sarvistan and Rruzabad are found again in a much 
more elaborate form in Italy, their place of origin ; the trompe-vaults 
of the Persian cupolas are a clumsy copy of a technique whose prin- 
ciple is found in the round Temple of Spalato, built m tlie third century, 
under Diocletian, an evolution from the Pantheon ; its dome is formed 
by a superposition of small blinded arches, an exaggeration of the 
method of the Pantheon where the eight arches filled with bricks are 
tlie eight arcliivaults of the octostyle temple surmounted by a dome. 
Imitations of cupolas on trompe-vaults are indeed found among the’ 
Buddliist ruins of Bamian in Afghanistan ; but they do not belong to 
the second century n.c., os is claimed, for, in Hindu architecture, the 
dome only appears in the very latest period of the evolution of Bud- 
dhism, .towards the third or fourth century a.D., when it is frankly • 
the copy of Western technique. In the same way, the origin of pen- 
dentives which it has been attempted to attribute to the East is found 
in a monument which was set up in the Roman Campagna at a date 
soon after the beginning of the Christian era. 

This theory has falsified the whole liistory of art; the doctrine 
according, to which Persian and Armenian architecture spread west- 
ward through the world through the medium of the Arabs is a mere 
fancy, created roimd a hypothesis, with the intention of attributing 
to Oriental lands an importance in the development of civilization 
which is not theirs. 

At a given time, in the same country, the arts, sciences and 
literature arrive at the same stage, and it is past dispute that, under 
Sassanian rule, literature and science were at the lowest ebb. The 
Bj^antine historian, Agathias, tells us that when Justinian closed 
the School of Athens and persecuted the philosophers, many of these 
sages crossed the frontier to seek slielter in the states of the King 
3f Persia, Khusrau Parviz, who enjoyed an exaggerated reputation 
It Constantinople. It was said that he had been nurtured on 
Greek 'philosophy, that the works of Plato and the Staginte held no 
secrets for him, that he was the model of the good despot govemmg 
hiis people /iccording to the laws of divine wisdom. The philosophers 
[vere disillusioned on their arrival at the Coxirt and after their first 
interview with the King of Kings ; like all peoples who are, or believe 
themselves to be, in a state of decadence, the Byzantines attributed 
8 113 
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purely imagmary qualities to their neighbours , these sages discovered 
that the King of Persia bart^y knew the first elements of learning and 
that, like his subjects, he \?as a very barbarian 

Pamz had allowed himself to be duped by a certain Syrian doctor, 
Uramos, who had learnt up philosophical jargon and handled it with 
dexterity, utilizmg it to pouf into the ICing’s ears a flood of wild non 
sense which he admired the more the less he understood it, and which he 
much preferred to the conversation of the Greek philosophers , and this, 
says Agathias, is the logical order of the world , for it is natural that 
mediocre minds should seek the society of their peers, who overwhelm 
them mth compliments, rather than that of wiser men whom they 
irritate The favour enjoyed by this charlatan offended the Greeks 
and, in spite of all the efforts of Khusrau Parviz, they returned to 
their own country, preferring the hostility of their own prince to the 
tranquillity of the Persian Court There exists in Latm hterature a 
translation of a httle work on philosophy and first causes supposed to 
have been written by Parviz we see on reading this that the Persians 
of the seventh century had not got beyond the rudiments, if we admit 
that they understood them, a thing one might be permitted to doubt 
when the worthlessness of Pehlevi books is considered 

The Persia of the Achaementdae, the Arsacids and the Sassamass 
(sixth century b c to seventh century a d ) never did more than copy 
artistic forms which had been born further west , Armenia was not 
more genuine , before 302 a d , the date when Cliristiamty was intro 
duced into its districts, the civilization of Armenia, then an inferior 
province of Iran, ivas as non existent as that of Persia itself, and 
the fact that at the end of the sixth century, the Armenian Church 
separated itself from the Orthodox commimion, and at the same time 
discarded the heresy of Syna, left it isolated among its mountains 
Before 420 a d the Armenians could not write , the only books which 
existed m their country were works m Greek or Syriac, translations 
of which form the foundations of their hterature , the earliest historian 
of Armenia, when he was seeking information as to the ongin of his 
nation, had to look for it m chronicles written by Hellenes and Syrians, 
from 230 B c to a D 340 Armexuan coins, bke those of the Kings of 
Persia, the suzerains of the country, bear Greek inscnptions , after 
this date they copy, in a deplorable manner, the silver pieces of the 
Sassanian Kings 4 

If there exist in details obvious likenesses between the Arab monu 
ments and the churches of Southern France, it is because the Musulman 
edifices were built by Christian architects or by subjects of the Cabphs 
who copied Western methods, the only ones which existed in their 
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time, and not the contrary, for whenever the historians of Islam speak 
of the origin of their monuments, it is in order to mention the part 
Christian^ took in building them. 

When one civilization has borrowed from another, when there 
exist in two civilizations forms which present similarities and analogies 
beyond what can be attributed to cliance or to illusion, we must, 
in order to decide whicli is the borrower, take less into account the age 
of the monuments in whicli these are found and still less the supposed 
date of buildings which have no known date, than their quality, the 
perfection with which they have been executed and, above all, the rela- 
tive value of the intellectuality, the comparative power of the two 
forms of civilizations. The moral, intellectual and material superiority 
of one of them inevitably brings off its originahty ; a powerful civiliza- 
tion will not take from a secondary Civilization elements that are 
‘defective in form and improve them in order to bring them to the state 
of techiucal perfection j the contrary is the rule. If a monument m 
any one civihzation reproduces, in inferior form, a type of monument 
wliich is found elsewhere, mucli later, and in a superior form, this is 
due to both being copies of a prototype, created by the second of these 
civilizations, and which in the course of years has disappeared. 


Other mistakes of the same sort are the attribution to the sixth 
century of paintings executed in Syria and Armeniaat vastly later dates; 
the ascription of the pictures in theSynac Gospels of Rabula to the year 
586 A.D. when, in reahty, they were added to it in the tenth or eleventh 
century, and are copies from Greek originals, as is shown by a Greek 
word which the artist has reproduced in Greek letters instead of trans- 
lating it into Syriac, because he found it difficult to read ; the attri- 
bution to the first half of the sixth century of the four initial paintings 
and the four last pictures of the Armenian Gospels of Echmiazin, which 
were copied in the year a.d. 9S9, and to which they may have been 
added at the end of the tenth century, at the date when it was executed, 
more than four and a half centuries after the time when they are said 
to have been painted ; but it is an obvious fact that the four paintings 
at the:.beginning {sic) are absolutely contemporary with the execution of 
the book itself, as can be seen by the parchment they are on and the 
writing which accompanies them ; as to the four pictures at the end (sic) 
of the Go^els, they were added to the manuscript in 989 by the artist, 
who did not take the trouble to copy his models, the paintings of a 
Syriac Gospels, but merely inserted these into his own work ; these 
paintings are either Syriac or copies made directly and without altera- 
B* 
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tion of any sort, from Syriac* originals between 880 and 940 ; both 
sets of paintings, those at the beginning as well as those at the end 
of the book, are copies in a second-rate and careless style of beautiful 
models analogous to the illustrations to the Homilies of St. Gregory 
Nazianzus at the end of the ninth century. Thus these Syriac and 
Armenian pictures in which it has been desired to find prototypes of 
the seventh and eighth century frescoes in Sta.hlana Antiqua at Rome, 
are really later, by nearly as much as two hundred and fifty years. 

A definite fact in the histoiy of Oriental Art is that all the figures 
appearing m the pictures of Christian books, whether they are Roman, 
Greek, Syriac or Armenian, and in Russian or Rumaman icons, are 
clothed, and armed in the Roman and not in the Greek fashion; 
personages clothed like Greeks appear only in the paintings of Pagan 
books, the Homer of the Ambrosiana, the Virgil of the Vatican ; and 
that is enough to show that the canon of Christian iconography was 
established and elaborated in Rome, at the very beginning of Christian 
times. The doctrine according to which Syrian paintings served as 
models to the Byzantine painters arises from an erroneous interpre- 
tation of material facts ; from the end of the sixth century to the 
second half of the ninth century, in countries where Greek was spoken, 
in consequence of the war against images made by the Iconoclasts, 
and from those last years of the sixth century to the beginning of the 
ninth century in the \Vest, largely owing to the inferiority of the 
craftsmen of Merovingian times, there exist hardly any paintings in 
manuscripts ; therefore, during more than two centuries, in Europe, 
nothing can be found to compare to the so-called Syrian illuminations 
supposed to go back to the sixth century and to be the origin of 
Greek pictures and of all Christian art. 

But this explanation would be unnecessary, even if these Syrian 
illustrations belonged to the sixth century, instead of to the tenth, 
as they really do, and there is no need whatever to invoke the exis- 
tence of Oriental models in order to explain the Carolingian Renais- 
sance and that of Byzantium, in the ninth and tenth centuries ; the 
tradition of painting was far from being dead in the seventh and eighth 
centunes, there is proof enough of this in the frescoes of Sta. iMaria 
Antiqua and in the mosaics which adorn the triumphal arches and the 
walls of the basilicas of the Eternal City; it was .perpetuated in Italy 
in a form far superior to any ever assumed in the East, as is sufficiently 
shoivn in certain paintings in Sta. Maria Antiqua, whose exquisite 
technique recalls the frescoes of Mistra ; therefore, in the history of 
the art of the Late Empire, it is incorrect to contrast the old tradi- 
tion down to the sixth century with Oriental tradition from’the sixth 
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to the tenth centuries, or the Syrian" Schools ■with Byzantine work- 
shops. Tlie icono^apiiy of the earliest Cliristian art is said to be 
divided into two different aspects : the products of Constantinople 
and Alexandria, and the formulas of Palestine or Syria. Palestinian 
studios are supposed to have influenced the Constantinopolitan Schools 
in their departure from the Hellenistic tradition. TIais theory is 
obscure : it rests on trivial details, on the choice of scenes to illustrate 
Bibles and Gospels, on the number, gestures and arrangement of the 
figures ; but it furnishes no proof of an Eastern influence on Byzan- 
tium ; the methods of the Palestinian studios, exactly like the Con- 
stantinopolitan workshops, copj% not tlie so-called Hellenistic forms, 
but Roman iconography, without a single foreign influence. The 
Roman model in Jerusalem or Damascus lias not been influenced, and 
a SjTian tcclmique for this was non-existent : before we can speak 
about a modification of the Roman formulas under the influence of 
Palestinian norms, ve should possess examples of a Palestinian art 
older than the first century in which those elements should be formed, 
which exist later on in the pictures of the SjTian Gospels. The influ- 
ence of Palestinian workshops on the Byzantine schools can be thus 
reduced to the influence of one aspect of Roman iconography or another 
aspect of the selfsame Roman tradition, that is to say, an Interior 
evolution of classical art without the slightest Eastern influence ; 
these divergencies being, moreover, mere stylizations of the Roman 
model. 

August, 1929. 
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Badi, 19. cx, cxTT-CLViu, cixm “ 

Badih, 63, 82 , cxssctto, cxu 

Sadihi It* Ssdik 

SaisTida, 67, 62, 85 96, 97, 99, 101, cza-<xxvm 
Bogittanus, const«Uation cX, xxznt, z xmi 
St. Amhroea. Ill 

St. Frrsit , Chuith «t, at P^nguetB, 

St. George, Churtii of. at gtaraya Ladoga, 109 

St. George of Jim, Church of, 16, 113 

St. Gethwmana, Church of, 17 

Bt. John l^teran, C3iurch of, 17, 106, 107 

St. Joaeph at Volokolamsk, monastery of, 109 

St. Mark a at Venice, Cathedral of, 1 6 

St. Fcter, Basiliea of, 103, 107 

St. Borgins, Qnmh cd, at Constaatmo^e, 8 

St. Thc^ore, froaeoea of, 110 

Sakaa, 2, 66, 68, 63, 71, 78 

SakyaiBUBi, 63, 68, 69, U, 93 

Bahm Ehaa, SdtaA, 

Sahm, rrinee, cxZKXT, czcn , ite aim Jahangir 
Saljula, 46, 47. 73. 101 
Balm, T 

Bamamds, 42, 4&. 49, 63 
Samarkand. 1, 63, 78, 84, 66 
Bamarra, 18, SO 

Saaaa,oxxi • 

Saaaan, ct, as, cm 

San Lorenio fuon te mt^, 17 
Ban Paolo, Chotch^, 17, 106, 11) 

Baofkni, 7^71 

San litala atRaTmno, 90 108 

Sta. Coetanza, at Borne. 16, 108, 109 

Sta. Hans Antique, Church of, at Boise, 116 

Sapor, 41, 42, 64, t « « v i i i 

Septa Smdhara, 78 

Sarah, I. 

Sorgun, King of Aseyna, 66 
Samst^, palace of 112,113 

°mnn Anrt p^i^wiATi art, 3, 7, 13, 18, 34-3, 
<1-4, 63-4. 66. 69, 112-14 
Saturn, planet, cunir 
Beyyid Muzaflar, ccxxvin 
ScandinaTia, 76 
Schmidt, 07 

Scorpum, Zodiacal iign of the, uvuf 
Scythians, 2, 7, 44, 65-6, 75, 78 
Scistan, army of, tvii 
Seloucids, 2, 14, 20, 104, 112 
Sergius, 17 

Serpent, conatetlalion, ici, icm 
Serpealanua, constellation, xci 
Setw Blscpera of Epheaua, Cxuui 
Seven Wandering Etara, 3 • 

Sha.ehou, 80 

Shafi i Abbaasi, cLXvin • 

Shaghad, tin, ctxx 
Shah Jahan, 74, oxen 
Ehahnawaa Khan, x 
S^ Rukh, 62, 74. 84, 93, 95 
Eh a i banida, 60, cx-cxvnT 


Bhalthem, flJuiaEnator. cxvm 
Shaikhiada Mahmud, cvn-cvin 
Bhang dynas^, 76 
• Sh6ii T»un^ Emperor, 62 
Shiraz.^6. 92, 94, 95, 96, 99 
Bhinn, 42, cxxti, ctxi, cixn 
Bhirwan, Frince of, caxviu • 

8Mlsm.39‘/ 

Emperor of Qima, wt wii 
- 

Sinjar, Sultan, cxiv-cxv 

Slavs, 2. 66. 72, 110 

Sogdiana, 95 

Sohrab, ixxiv 

Bolomon, Holy House of, 85 

Spam. 33 33,30,49 

Spalato. Temple of. 113 

SeOmaChien. 12 

Slamkoul, 40, 68. gTJTTw 

'Stupefied planets. xxxm 

Sulausan Khan, rt r^m 

Sutayman of BadaUuhan, Musa, rr.rr rr 

Sultan Ah Maahhadi, eslhgTapher, 97 

Sultan HouiD Mma, 61, 97, xen, xovn 

Sultaniyya. 62, 90, 99 

Sultan Muhanmad, pamter. cxxvs 


Taban, 49, 61 

Tabba^, Georgea, CoDection of, at Fana, X, clxvd. 

CLXlX'^XXX, CTJIllZ^tO 

ToUs of lAe Faed Sian, 63, Lxxxnn-xcni 

Tabriz. 32, 60, 62, 87, 69, 90, 93-7, 89, exx 

Tafgbaid) the marvellous, 68 

Talunaap, Shah, 98, 100-1, oxiin 

Tai pusg, inaurrectioa of the, 6 

Talc I Buatan, 35. 64 

Takb Uakan, 65 

Tamerlane, 66, 84, 97 

T ang dynasty, 19, 69, 61 

Tartars, 38. 89 

Taam, clan of 3 

Tanns, ere Tabru 

Tayy, elan of, 3 

Teutons, 76 

Ihamnd clan of, 3 

Theodonc, King, Tomb of, at Bavenns, 76 
Theodosius, the Younger, fXTXtn 
Tbeopbanea, 6, 15, 17 

38, 48, 63, 61, 62, 83, 85, 62-8, 100-1, 
nxviii-oix, xovx 

Ximunds, of India, 97-8, crxxvi-co 
Toasia farojly, tomb of, 109 

Trodtiton, The Afueulman, 10-11, 12-14, 15, 18, 
22-3. 43. 48 

Transoziana. 84. 90-1, 97, 98 
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musulman painting 


Treaiut on Aitronomy, «ee TabU of the 
rfeoixeen^utornato, ^ j vw 

TnaMe on NMurai SutoiT/ Anunala eifi 
Medicinal FTOpertiea.xLi-SLin i . 
rreotvJM of Aitroloffy and Magtc,' 25, **» 


1 1 1 1—^ T T IV r fT.ll T iv-^?T.i a u 

Tulsidas, mmT V 

TuDgiasa, 68. 68, 68-1, 65, “lO, 12, 12, 16, P* 

Tun boang, 79, 80 
Tur, T.«Ta 
Turisn, 68. 79, 80, 84 
Turkestan, 84 

Turkomans, 96, 07, cir, csis „ i «. 

Turks and Turkish influsnees, 61, 66-9, 

^«5>. m. ■a„'3™n. 


tJ 

Uighur, 79-80 

'Ulpion Basibea a Trajan a forum, 106 
tnugb Beg, 74, 86 
171011 Eke, T.TT 
Uranioa, 114 

TTstad Muhammadi, dam, cirr 
Uxbaki, 60, 93, 97-8. 101 


V 

VeniM, 39 

Vihara of SluKbou, 80 
VQlard da Bo&aecoitt, S6 


rtrgtl of the Vatican, the, 116 
Vls^uism and Vis^u Influencee, 62, 63, 6S, 
70. 95 

Vogui, Uarqms da, 107 


Wall Jan. 63-3, 82, cara-cxvi 
Wall of Theodosius, 103 
Wasit. 21. 32. 36 
w.MTam of Ituj^hroeck, 66 
Wnsuns, 66 

Y 

Tahra, eon of Mahmud, 21, inv-mi 
Yaman, 1 2, 3, 4 47 
Tang tea Kiong, river, 63 
Yarkand..84. 

Yazdagardl.4 
Yozdagard HI, 13 
YeUoir River. 60. 62, 68 
Ym dynasty, 76 
YisuJmi Bahadur, r.rv 

Z 

Zahabi. 13 

Zal, eon of Ranman, xi.vi 
Zamxam, the weD. tiv 
Zaniao, 112 
Zodiac. nr.wTV 
ZoTOBStnaniam, 67, 70, 78 
Zwanneu, ^vch ol. 109 
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PLATE II 

(o) IQxusrau An'istirwan ling of Persia, surroondcd by his Court, receires the Jlwd'J 
oTiginsl of the Fables of Bidpai , two {lamtings rcpreseating (2) and d) the Indian King 
Dabshahm cons ersmg with the Brahnan Bidpai , (c) the goldsmith hung on the gibbet 
(FablesofBidpatmPersiaD Eastern Persia probably G^zna, about 1150 Bibl^st, 
Pans) 




PLATE III 


Al Hans as he goes on pilgrimage to Mecca meets with an old i!'!” 

the story of her Lfe (Makamat of Harm Northern Mesopotamia about IISO Bb 

Nat Pans ) 



PLATE n 

A1 Hans and lus companions ra«et a half naked old m%n who speaks to them m verse 
(Makamat of Hariri Isorthem Mesopotaoua about 1180 Bib Xat,Fans) 






rL.il E r 

A1 IIahs and Uis friend Abu Zaid, embracing (Makamat of Ilnnn Xortbern Meso* 
poUvmia, &b«u( 1180 Cib Nat , Tans ) 



PLITE ri 

Abu Za d and tao men ptepatjng to set out on a journey on thor camels {Makatnat 
of Har n Northern Mesolwtainia about 1180 Bib Nat Paris ) 



PLATr \r 






PLATE rn 

AI Hans discussing snth a mcrclutnt tb« purchase of a >oun£ slave svhom he holds by 
the hand , the slave cnerchant bolds scales m which to ^xeigli the money, see Plate 
liXYll t^iakamat o! Hann Northern Mesopotamia about H8b Dib Hat , 
Ibns } 



A1 Haris 
of law 


PLATE nil 

(jra^Umat ^ 'vr'* ** l“s misadventiiies with a man 

K ofHann Northern Mesopotamia, about 1160 Bib Nat, Pans) 





PL ITB JX 

Two persons trying to stop a third who is running away (Makamat of Harm 
horlhem ^losopolamia about 1160 Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE X 

Laliak and Fanshward, >rnrtiors m the army of ^Vfrasiab, ICing of Turin, before their 
sovereign. (Cook of the ICings, b) Firdavsi >Vc8tem I’ersia or Saljuk ^Vsta Minor, 
1200 Georges Tabbagh Collcetion, runs ) 






I LiTJ- X! 




px./irc XI 

The KiDg of Slazandaran, a Xortheni pronocc of Persia, mounted on an elephant and 
surrounded by his wimors (Book of the Kings, by Firdawsi TVestern Persia or 
Sa[]uk Asia llfuior, 1S0C Pozs CoUcctJon, Pans ) 



PLAIE A// 

(<i) A ^luclt combines the cbaractenstics of a Buddha and those of a Byzantine 
Claist , on tlie left a figure like a Jewish prophet (fc and c) Figures copied from 
Byzantine paintings (Makamat of Ilann Baghdad, 1287 Makamat of Harm, 
Northern ilesopotamia 1222 Bib Nat , Paris ) 





FL ITF. Mil (F.bl» 

™»S accmol of ctimn ond IS »>> 

of BiJpil Xorlhtm Mcsopotanuo. .boul 



PLATE XIV 

The long of the hons, duped by the lOng of the hares, falls into a well 5 the lion’s muzde 
I, j “ and Jt can be seen that the illuminator used a stencil (Fables 

of Bidpai in Arabic ^o^thcm Mesopotamia, about 1220 Bib Nat, Pans) 







PL.tTE xr 


Ammnis before the cron-ned leopard who conducting tlie tnal of the lion Jawosh, 
charged with killing the bull Shuturba , the jackal Dimna }$ mabng a speech to the 
leopard (Fables of Bidpai in Arabic. Xorthem Mesopotamia, about 12S0 Bib 
ICat , Pans ) 



PLATE XVI 

S'aSIJi *1^ ® surrounded by their subjccU, prepore 

ch other (Fables of Bidpai m .tir&bic Northern Mesopotanua, about 
1220 Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PI \TL 



PI^iTE xri 

*•>« surreunded b\ their subjects, prepare 
ea other (TobJes of Bidpai m ^Vrabic Northern ^lesopotanua, about 
1220 Bib Nat, Pans) 








PL iTB xrii 

A Iwnt on the Euphrates This boat, bLe that m Plate XXV, is copied from one m an 
iIIustrntionofaGrcekMS ofthellonuhesofSt GrrgoT7Naeicazcn,dnted6S0 (Vakamat 
ot llann Northern Mesopotamia, 1222 Pib Nat , Pans ) 



PLIT! Mil! 

The Kins of Uic lions At llie month ot« isell tiliere the Knc 
•IS encmj is linldcn 11, e I on n„d t| o „nectcl m the 

liAltimmerseil [Fslles of BkIsa, m tmbic tobnn Iron 
Puns ) 


of the hires assures him, 
'watcrmulnehtlej i«tn 
about 1S30 Bib Nat., 





PLATE Ai 

'“bj'els Ilow to free tliemsekes from Ihcir 
onemiej the tkptant, (Fables of Bidpa, Arabic Aiabmn Iraq about IMO 
Bib Nat , Pans ) 




PLATE XXII 

An ascetic, his son, and the black serpent which bit and killed the jouth (Fables of 
Ciiipat m Arabic Arabian Iraq about 1230 Bib Nat , Pons ) 







PLATE 2.Xm 

The King of the inonheys deprived of his pover owing to his age takes refuge in a fig 
trfe and throws figs to the turtle (Fables of B dpai in Arab c Arab an Iraq about 
1230 Bib Nat Pans ) 



PL iTE XZIV 

ftrtist 1 ahwTsL Jf'w following ones are the work of oa 

was descended trim a t i "iahya and grandson of Kuwwanha, srho 

was descended from a family of Aramean Christians (Makamat of Hanri D^hdad 
1237 Bb ^at Pans) 



PLATF \^/l 




PL4TE XXr 

A boat OQ the £uphrat«s ; see Plate XVn This paiobng is an mutation of a Byzantine 
illustration representing Jesus Christ id the boat ; the Holy Ghost, m the form of a 
dove, borers abosc the composition (Makamat ot Harm Baghdad, 1237 Bib 
Nat , pans ) 



PL4TB XXII 

Two Moslems conversing under & tree (Ufakamat of Hartf* Baghdad, 1287 
Bib Nat Pans ) 



PLATE XXVt 




PLATE \XMT 



PLdTE xzvn 

A pcrson•^ee buying a slave, hcM by ft partly*vciled female figure on tbe left of the 
composition; iK Date %’II (Makamat of Uanrt Baghdad, 1237 Bib Kat, 
Pans ) 



PLATE XX/ III 

AI Hans and several Jloslems (MaLamat of Harm Baghdad /"S? B b ^st 
Bans ) 





PLATE XXIX 

A troup o! cata^ (ilaUimat of IXonn. Baghdad, 1S37 Bib Kat , Fans ) 



PLATE X^X 

Figures in ft house by night (Makamat ofHann Baghdad, 1237 Bib Nat, Pans) 



PLATE XXXIl 

hair* *®”* ^*** crOTO and wUite 

On the tjiWet m u the wns of IbLs are copied from Hindu demou 

PersiJi Snhn. A 1 p.mtiDgV« made at Cairo by a 

Persian Kanbar All of Shi«t (Trealise on Astrology, by Abu Ma'sliar Cairo, 
about 1250 Bib hat , Pans ) 





PLATE WXIII 




TLATt \\\tl 

Tno Musulnnn ttofreli im iat«l from tJ c nncrJi in Uvaint ne idosajcs. (Treatiie on 
in^c, L} NasradDn Cncsarrti of Cnipailoa®, IS?” Bb Nat Pam) 



PLATr xxxr 

Peacocks (Treatise on Automata by Jatan Cairo 1854 Louvre Pans ) 





PL ITP xxxr 

Peacocks (Treatise on Automata, by Jazan Cairo 1854 Louvre, Fans ) 



PLATE XXXVI 

An automaton worked by water (Treatise on Automata by Jaiari Cairo 1854 
Formerly Afartin Collection ) 



PLATE XXXVl 




PLATE XXXrilJ 

An automaton worked by water , the statue of a horseman on the top of a domed 
budding points his spear against the enemies who threaten the capital An inscription 
on the dome tells us that the painting was made for Sultan al JIahk al Salih Ssl^ al 
Dm, who reigned from 1851 to 1354 over the immense Jlamluk Empire, Egypt and 
Syria The MS to which these paintings belong is a copy of one ti hich was presented 
to the Ortotad Prince of Ilisn Kaifa and Amid, a! Mahk al Salih Nasir ad Dm in 1208 
(Treatise on Automata, by Jazan Cairo, 1854 Formerly Martin CoUeebon ) 





PLATE \XXIX 





Ab hjdrauUc automaton 
Jaznri. 


PLATE ZXSIX 

; the figure is Egyptian in tj-pe. (Treatise on Automata by 
Cairo, 153*. Formerly Ma^n Collection.) 



PLATE XL 

(fl) The cat strangles the partridge and the hare, s\ho, having quiTrellcd about a temer, 
had chosen him to judge between them (6) The son of the lung of Yaman is blinded 
by the parrot whose son he lolled. (Fables of Bidpai in Persian Baghdad, 1280 
Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE XL 





PLATE XZil 

Two elephants , this and the following picture wpy the illustrations of an old Ant t 
manuscript of the treatise on Natural History by Ibn BaUibshu illtinunated la 
Mesopotamia at the end of the twelfth century , the Persian translation was made 
at the end of the thirteenth centui} by the orders of JInhmud Ghazan the 'longd 
ruler of Persia (Treatise on Natural History, by Ibn Sakhtishu Tabriz I*®!- 
Pierpont Morgan library, New York ) 



FLATI XLII 





rZJTE XLIU 

Aihinoecros. {Trcati5eonN*atunilIIiitor>',byIbnBaUil«Uu, Tabnz,121)5, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New Yotb) 





PLATE XLIU 

Athinoceras. (TreatiseoQNaturalllisloiy.bylbnBoUiUsliu. Tabnz,1295, Pierpont 
Morgan Library, N«w Yort.) 



PLATE XLir 

land paladm Bustam, leads the Persian arm} aeaiast the 

landofisabul (Baak ot the Kmsa by Fiidaws, T.bna, abaiit IBM liusie Pans) 



PLATE ZLIV 




PLATE XLV 

Ganhasp King of Tersis seated on his throne surrounded by lus Court (Dook of the 
Kings, by Firdausi Tabns, about 1310 Pozzi Collection, Fans ) 









PLATEXLVI 







PLATE ILVJ 

The palaiti Ba^a implonng Zal, son of Nanman to save Persjs (Book of the 
iungs, by Firdawsi Tabriz about 1810 Poza CollecUon Pons ) 



PLAT£XLVI 








PL^iTB xtrii 

Alexander. King of Penta, seoted on his throne surrounded hy lu$ Court The portrait 
of Alexander u copied fhim the (igure of Cfmst at ItaTenna. (DooL of the Kings, by 
Firdawsi Tabnz, about 1810 Loum, Pans ) 



In colour 

^ PLATE ZLriJI 

Muhammad besieg ng the fortress of Banu sd Nadhir 

BmM .d D.„ T.bnz 1506-1314 Roy.l A„„Uc Socty 


an angel, nutated 
■ of the World by 
London ) 




PLATE XLIX 

Death of Moses after giving his instructions to the Israelites (Eistory of the V, orld, 
by Rashid ad Dm Tabnz 1806-1814 Royal Asiatic Soacty, London ) 






PLATE L 

Jacob receiving the angels, one of irhoro gives bim tfae name of Israel Rachel is inside 
the tent at her toilet ; the lllununator of the book has probably represented Abraham 
visited by the three angels. Sarah appearing behind a curtain (History of the World, 
b> Rashid ad Dm Tabriz, 1S0&-1914 Royal Asiatic SMet> Loudon ) 



PLATE LI 

Jonah showed by the whale The whale is copied from a fish painted b> ft Chinee 
artist (Ilistor} of the World by lUshid ad Din Tabriz, 1800-1314 Royal Asiabe 
Society, London ) 



PIATELl 






PLATE Lll 

The Sultan Ala od Din Itlohammad Shah Klmlaji, of Delhi putting to death his unde, 
Jalal ad Dm Finiz Shah IChalaji (History of the World by Rashid ad Dm Tabnz, 
1S0<1-1814 Royal Asiatic Society, London ) 



PLATE nil 

nustom I’ls b«th€r Sbagbad with an arrow, from bclilnd a tree. (Illstof) i 

tfae Morld, h) Rasldd ad>Din Tabriz, I800-10U. Edin. Umv.) 





PLATE LI V 




PLATE LIT 

AW &1 lluttalib and lus son al Haris scctang 1806-1814 

craw cataig ants (History ot tic World, by HasM ad Dm labnb 
Edin Dmr) 



PLATE LF 

W ™ « questioned by the Chnstion monk Babira ^ho recognizes in 

Pv 7 -.nf ^ Prophet , on the tight several figures which are copied from 

♦v k 1® « *n » niosaic of the Later Empire 

anoints the head of Aluhammad (History of the World, by Rasliid ad Dm Tabriz, 
1800-1814 Edin Univ ) 




The child Muhammad ii 


PLATE ir 

him . .t u il Christian monk Bahtra, who recoffniies m 

Ttwnnfin fl ** b^iDg a Prophet, on the right scTeral figures which are copied ftom 
Snmil ’* »? >n » of the Later Empire, 

anoints the head of Sruhammad (Hisiorj of the World, by Rashid ad Dm Tabri*. 
iaoc-1314 Edin Unn ) 








PZ^iTi: LVI 

The Fro])hct osccads to heaven oa Duraq occompinied by the orchangel Gabriel , an 
angel oCers him a cup of milk (Ilistoiy of the ^^orId b} Rnshid ad Dm Tabn^ 
130O.18U Edin Unir) 



PLATE LVU 

Sultan jrahmud of Ghazna besiege the fortress of Arak which is de 
whirh of Seistan , on the left of the composition we see the manjanik 

saaLM *n ** ? launch round balls against towns , they were often wrapped in cloths 

aked m mineral oil to start fires (History of the ^Vorld by lUshid ad Dm Tobns, 
I80C-131t Edm Umv) 



PL iTELVIl 




PLATE LVIII 

The troops of the Sultan Sfahmud of Chazna engage tUc arroifs of the King of India. 
(JLsiaj ot \hf yuxtld, hy Eishui ad Ein Tahnx, 3SC>M!}3* r-d'" Vmv) 



PLATE LIS 

CI«nS''* lOwin, and his trife U]un Eke ; In the decora- 
tion or the carpet is the Chinese phoenix, (nistor^- of the Mongols, by lUshid ad-Din. 
Tabriz, about 1810. Bib. Nat, Paris.) 




PLATE. LX 




PLATE LX 

Cluogiz I\Ium proclaims himself Emperor after bi$ victories over the Turbsb peoples , 
his throne is surmounted by the golden bird, the emblem of sovereignty in China , on 
the right the horses’ Uib which served as standards among the TurG (ILstory of the 
^Mongols, by Rashid ad Dm. Tabriz, about IQIO Bib Nat., Pans ) 



PLATr LSI 

O^tai, son of Chmpz, seated before his tent on a Tersian carpet, surrounded by his 
one of ^nom wears a Chinese cap and another a turban (Ilislorj of the Mongols 
by Mashid ad Dm Tabriz, about 1310 Bib Nat. Pans) 




PL.iTE L\W 

Arghun Mongol rnnce of Pcrsn, seated on Ins throne with one of L[» wi \« , another 
JsneartheUirone lafrontofnhicli stand fiw Mongol princes (Ilislot} cftheMongolj, 
by IlashJd ad Dm Tabnj; about 1310 Bib Nat , Pans ) 





PLATE LXIV 




PLATE L\V 

Gliazan after the capture of Nishapur oiderstbeexecution of an cfBcer who had helped 
m the pillage of the town and had molested two Persian ladies , the short handled whip 
held bj Ghaaan is identical with the Cossad^ nagaika (History of the Mongols, by 
Itashid ad Din Tabriz, about 1310 Bib Nat , Pans ) 







PLATE LXri 

(d) Tbe lion rending the Lull irliosc horn pierces lus belly ( 2 >) The cat talLng to the 
mt in the presence of the onl and tbe hedgehog (Fob)es of Bidpai, m Persian 
Tahnz, atxiut 1810 Uib Nat, Pans) 



PLATE LXril 

The jackal Dimna nuking a sp<ecb to the lion. (Fables of Biclpai in Persian. Tabrir, 
about 13J0. Bib. Nat, Paris.) 



PLATE LXVII 









PLATE LXrilt 

la the upper part, the zodiacal si^ of the Scorpion represented by the figure of a scorpion 
beside a slecpuig man , below, Sagittanas, represented as a maa shooting an arrow , 
behind him are a biue roan and a serpent , this is a cop> of a ILodu composition, 
(Kazwuu, hlarreb of Creation Tabriz, 133$ Bib Nat , Fans } 



PLATE LXIX 

The sr^angel Gabriel beneath the Lotus of Infinity j lie appears os a young girl dressed 
♦u *T * . yellow silk robes of China, with wings copied from those in racsaics of 

the Late Empire. (Kazwini, Mar\-els of Creation. Tabriz, 1888. Bib. Nat., Paris ) 





PLATE LXX 

The archangel litichael ptnng to men their daily bread and weiglung the waters of the 
nun and of the sea , he wears the Hindu scarf orer a robe of r^ brocade (Kazwuu, 
Ifarrels of Creation Tabns; Jl;b. ^^t., Pane) 



PL.iTE LXXI 

The Sun, wearing a crown, between two steeds and bolding the sun’s orb round lus head , 
lus figure IS a relic of the Greek represcntAtion of rhsbus Apollo driving n quadnga 
(luizwini, Marvels of Qrcatioo Tabriz, 18S3 Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE LXXI 




PLATE IXXII 



PL4TE LXXII 

Huauu, Pnace of Pcnja, is received at the Court of Cbna and falls in love mtb the 
Emperor a daughter Bunuj^n, whom he sees at one of the windows of the harem 
(The Loves of Huraai and Humajun, by Ehadju Kirmaai Baghdad, 1898 Bnt 
5fu$ , London ) 



PLATE LXXm 

Irij. son of Fandun, King of Penia, assassinated by hJs brothers SaJm and Tur ; Faridun 
nau promised them they should reign over the West and the Fast, resOTng Penia for 
inj. (Hook of the Kings, by Flrdawsi. Herat, about 1430. Bib. Nat , Paris } 



PLATE LXXIII 






.7.T' 


r'*" 





aW- ^/ 




PLATE LXXU ^ ^ 

Eustam recognizes Sohmb his son by the ^^/nuoese fashion adopted 

has just wounded mortally , the horse wears a ^ jDddle Ages (Book of the 

by the Turks the Mongols and the ^ '5 % f Sat s ) 

Kiiip by Firfsm. Herat about IMO B b 



PLATE LZX1 

nustam takes B zhan from the pit where he has been flung by the orders of Afrasiab, 
Eng of the Turks Manizha daughter of Afmsiab who had fed B iban with bread, 
procured by begging watches the scene (Book of the Engs by Firdawsi Herat, 
about 1430 B b Nat Pans ) 





PLATE LXXVI 




PLATE LZXrj 

Fight between the Iranian hero Gudarz and Piran, aknight of Afrasiab's army ; Gudorz 
who stands on someroeks.iswounded by a javebn Oung by Pirao (Booh of the Kings, 
b} Firdawsi Herat, about 1430 Btb Nat, Pans) 



PLATE LXXVII 

ICaidafa, Queen of Spam, receives at her Court Alexander, w 
m dis^ise , she gives him his portrait winch she had liad 
(Book of the Kings, by Firdawsi Herat, about 148 


he bad come to her country 
painted secretly in Egypt 
0 Bib Nat , Fans ) 









PLATE LXXVIII 

Sapor, I^ng of Persia, having come disguised to the Court of the Boman Emperor, is 
brought before him m chains (Book of the luogs. b/ Firdawsi. Ileiat, about 1480 
Bib Nat , Fans ) 



PLATE LXXIX 

KLusrau Anuslurwan, ICing of Peni/i, orders Buzurjnuhr to guess i» inside a closed 
casket (Book of the Kings, by Firdawsi Herat, about 1430 Bib Nat, Pins) 





PLATE L\X1X 

Hiusran Anuahirwan King of Persia orders Buzurjinihr to guess what w inside # 
casket (Book of the liings by rirdatrst Herat obout 1430 Bib Nat Pjns ) 






PLATE LZXX 



PLATE LXXX 

The Proplct Jluhammad mountedoothe marcBuraq hovers in lim-en jurroundcd bj 
angeis bnS prffvdrd b> the archnn^e) Cabnd {Apoa^Tpsc 0 / JUuhanusad Herat 
1430 Bib Nat, Pans) 



PLATE LXXJI 

The Prop! ct Mulammad omm on tie $lor« of tie ^VI te Sea (Apocalypse of 
Muhanunod Herat. 1400 S b Nat Pons } 



PLATEZXXXT 



PLATE LXXXn 






PLATE LXXXIl 

Moies gQin; to greet Srubommiid (ApoeaJjrpse of Mubanunad. Bent, 1430 
Bib. hat. Pam } 



In colour. 


PLATE LXXXllI 

Muhammad attains to the Thud HeaveD. (Apocalypse of Xluhammad. Herat, 1436. 
Bib. Nat, Paris.) 





PLATE LXXXir 

The Prophet JIuhammad meets the prophets Israail Is haL and Lot , there 
figure m this composition (ApoeaI>'pse of Muhammad Herat 1450 
Pans } 


IS an extra 
Bib Nat 









PLATE LXXWl 

The Prophet Muhamouid perceives dose to the throne of AI]ab seventy thousand tenli, 
each as large as the world separated from each other by a distance of seventy thousand 
}ears, m each of which are fifty thousand angels who adore AUali (Apccalvpse of 
JIuhanunad Herat. 1436 Bib ^nt Pans ) 





PIutTF LXWIII 

SIuIiAouiukd (CM m IMl the women who imT introduced bnstArds into tbcir ) lubands’ 
iamilics , the deni who feeds the infernal flres is top cd from n Buddlust demon of 
Central Asia ( \poco)) psc of Muliammad Herat, 14S0 Bib Nat Bona) 



PLATE LXXXrm 

The constellation of the Dragon as seen in the heavens this painting copies the Chinese 
Oiagon the Pers an artist has omitted its paws (Tables of the Fixed Stars by Abd 
ar Rahman as-Sufi SamarUnd about 1437 Bib Nat Pans ) 



PLATE LXXXIS 




PLATE LXXXIX 

Tbe constellations of Cepheus and DoStes os seen on tbe celestial globes. (Tables of the 
b/ ar«Iliiluiuu] as-iSuib Sonarkand^ i>bout J >S7.. Bib, Nat, PatJs.^ 



PLATE XC 

The constellations of the Charioteer 1 terall} he wlio holds the reins and tl e ' 
or Spiro as seen on the celestial globro (Tables of the Fiaed Stars bj Abd ar Hal man 
os Sufi Samarkand about 14S7 Bib Nat Pans ) 




PLATl XU 




PLATE AC/ 

T[ie two constellations of Scrpentanus and the Serpent, os »een m the iky , tbe serpent 
IS acepj of theCluncse Dra;^n (Tables of the kiaed StaT3,byAbdar Tlahmonas-Safl. 
SamarLind, about 1437 Bib NaL, Pimi ) 



PLATE XCIJ 

The constellation of H}ade$ or Aquanus, ns seen in the heavens. (Tables of the Tlxed 
Stars, by Abd nr lUhman as-Sufi. SimaAnad, about 1427. Bib. Xst , Fans ) 



VLATEXCU 



o 



PLXTCXCm 




PLATE XCIII 

The constellations of the Serpent, the Sosv] and the Crow as seen on the celestial globes 
(Tables of the Fixed Stars, by Abd Ar*Rahinan a$>Su£ Samarkand, about U37. 
Bib Nat, Pans) 



PLATE XCIV 

Mongol horsemen of the army of Hulagu pnnce of Persia besiege the aUdel of Ahsmut 
sear Kazwin trhicb was under the rule of the Ismailian pnnce Itukn ad Dm Khurshah 
the horses of the Mongols wear cuirasses after the Chinese fashion (History of the 
Mongols by Juwaim Tabnz 1488 Bib Nat Pans ) 







ri^iTE xcr 

bndi painted by the celebrated Bihzad in pands between the rases in a 
« joena by Arnif Shahl of Firutfculi. {Dtwan of Amir ShahJ. Herat, aboot 14 S 0 . 
Bib Kat • Paris ) 



TLATD XCVI 

SuJtan llosam Mirza, TimunA King ct ICIiunsan, m n liMl of hi? palace. (Diwan of 
tlie Sultan Ilosam Mirza Herat, 1185 Ilib N’at , Pons ) 





PLATE XCMl 




PLATE XCFII 

Sultan Hosain Sima n-alkmg in the country near Herat (Siwon of Sultan Hosam 
AIu^ Herat, 143u Bib Nat Fans ) 



PLATE XCVni 

fiahram Gur Sassamd lung of Fers a hunt ng tnUi lus favounte Azada Trbo is ndiag 
pill on belund him playing the harp (Book of the lungs byFirdawsi Herat 1480 
Brit Mus London ) 



pz irn xcviii 


■y 







PLATE XCIX 

Khurcau Anuslurwaxt, Sossantd King of Fetsio, 6cat«d on a Chmese tbrotte, coTiveisiag 
Tntb his minister the mse Buznrjmilir (Dook of the Kings, by Firds^i Herat, 
14S0 Bnt Mus . London ) 



PLATE C 

lIoTcnuid. S&«san\d I^ng of Feisia, tepninaads hn son Kliust«u F&mz, (Book of the 
ICmgs, by FirIawsi Herat, 1486 Bnt >fLis , London } 



PLATE C 







VLATE Cl 

The ministers of King Uormuzd implore him to liave pity on his sen lUusrau Pamz 
who kneels before the throne , this and the two following paintings are purely Bihzaduin 
10 style, and this one is attributed to Bihzad (Poems of Nizami nerat,ltDl Bnt 
Mus , London ) 



PLATE CII 

The vny es nnd fnends of Ibn Salam Baghdadi lo mourning for his dfath , this painting 
la also attributed to Cihzad. (Pocma of Ifizaou llent, 1404 Bnt Mus, London) 





PLATE cm 

Alexander the Great orrningat a temple of idols m India (see Plate CLXVt) (Poems 
of NIzAmi Herat, 1491 Dnt Mas, London) 




PLATE cm 

Alexander the Great arriving at a temple of idols m India (see Plate CLXVl) (Poems 
of Nizami Herat, 1491 6nt Mus, London) 



PLATE CV 

rbrtrait of a Ccrvish w«anng a large blue cloak (Ilerat, late fifteenth century 
Bib Nat , Paris ) 



PLATE CIV 

A Turkoman horseman preparing to shoot an arrow (Uerat late fifteenth cent 
Louvre Pans ) 




PL ITC a I 

Portrajt of a Dcmsh about 1505 Bib Nat Pans ) 



FLATf trill 




PLATE ax 

7oitmt of Zaiut sd Dio Maiiammad Cabur Fsdislufa (149:^1530) in Ins ;ptttfa, at the 
tune of bu campaign against Kandahar and India, painted at I^bul about 150s 
(Ont ^us , London ) 



PlATr cx 

Two wrestlers, master and pupil conlending before tbe lung on lus tbrone 
by his Court (see Plntc CX\II!) (The Hose Garden b> Sadi of Shiraz. 

15t3 Dib Nat, Pans) 


surrounded 

Bokhara, 






PLATE CXI 

Khiutftti Anushizwao, S&ssamd King of Persia, and bis rnmister, the snse Buzurjmihr 
dtscassing the insecurity of human affairs before a ruined palaoe , this painting is the 
work of a celebrated portrait painter named Bluhaaunad (Treasury of Secrets by 
Nizami Bokhan about 1545 Bib Nat. Fans) 



PLATE CXn 

The Shaikh of Saimaa (see Plate CXXI), having abjured 
to herd pigs, to please the Christian lady snth whom he 
Birds, by Slir All Shir Nawai. Bokhara, 1552 


thelijusulman faith, is obliged 
1 $ m love (Discourses of the 
I Bib. Nat , Pans } 



PLATE CXII 





PLATE CXm 

A I^ng seated ob ius thnne sunooiided hj Iu$ Coort. (Discpurses of tbe Btid^ Yrf 
SGr Ali Shir Nawai. Bokhara. 1553. Bib. Nat., Paris.) 




PLATE CXri 

Aa idiot in a garden saiTs through the hran^ of a tree on Trhich he is sitting . the m- 
scnphon on the front of the house gives the date, 1555 (The Pleasure Garden, by 
Sadi of Sbraz Bokhara, 1555 Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PL tTC cxriii 

Two vrrestlen, master and pupil contending before tlie lun» on his throne, surrounded 
by the Court (see Tlate CX) , this p-unting is slavishly copied from an illumination m 
a book executed at Delhi for Akbar Emperor of India, about 1500, and which was a 
replica of the one shown in Plate CX, in the same way the paintings reproduced m 
Plates CK*^XVII are slavishly imvtat^ &om those of Herat This shorn the non* 
existence at Bokhara of any independent scliool The titles of Akbar, completely 
naisunderstood can be read on the front of the pavilion (The Bose Garden by Sadi 
of Shiraz Bokhara 1567 Dnt lllus) 





PL\TFC\IX 






PLATE C.\ V 




PLJTE cxxn 

Shiria Fnnctss o! Atmerua and wife of Kbusrau Psrviz, King of Pen a visits ForliB^ 
the sculptor of the rocks of Mt Bisutun and finds him lying on the ground (^Votks 
of Mir Ah Shir Nairai Herat 15''6 Bib Nat, Pans) 





PLATLCWni 



PLATE CXXJII 

Uahrom Gur Sassanid King of Pers a sitting on a carpet wtb one of his wires in a 
iHuld ng with a black dome (Works of Mir Ah Sh r Nawai Herat, 15'’e B b Nat 
Pans ) 



ITE CWIt 




In colour 


PLATE CXXIF 


Bahram Gur, Kins of Persia, hunting the onager mth bs Court, 
Azada, mounted on horseback, plays the lyre (see Plate XCVIII) 
Shir Nawai. Herat, 1526. Bib Nat., Pans ) 


srlule his favourite 
(Works of Mir Ah 



2n colour 

PLATE CZXF 

Battle between the armies of Alexander the Great and those of Danus, of Persia 
(Works of Mie Ah Shir Nawat Herat, 1626 Bib Nat . Fans ) 





PLATE CXXn 

The Prophet uruhammad, ^nth hi$ fhce veiled, hovers m he&vcn on the mare Buraq 
surrounded hy iuigels and preceded by the archan^I Gahnel (see Plates LXXX 
-LX2CX1II, LXIOlV) (Poems of Nizami Tabriz, 1510 Bnt Mus, London) 







riuiTc cxxvii 

Bahrain Gur, King of Persia, bunting the onager nhile his favourite, 
the harp (see Plates XCVTfr, CXXTt'} Thu painting is nttnhutcd 
nrtist Sultan Muhanuoad. (Poems of Nttarm. Tahrii, 1540. BnU 


Azado, plays on 
to a celebrated 
Mas.. London.) 



Jn co2ffur 


PLATE CXXrill 


S&h Inna'il 1 Kinj of F«rsia, sword lo hond pursues tbe Prince of Shinran The 
Prince and bis troops are in flight (History of Shah Ismah} hy Kasiim Tabriz n 
Eszwin, 1541 Bnt Mus , I<ondon ) 




PLATE CXXn 

Alexander the Great IGngofPcrsia wrthhismasterAnstoile ( \ph6risms on 3rediane 
aUnbuted to AnstoUe Tabriz or Kazvnn 15W Bib Nat Pans) 








PLATE CXXX 

The Sicnfice of Abraham (History of the Prophets, by >nshftpian TabniorKsrwin 
about 15 i 0 Bib Nab, Fans ) 



PLATE CXSXl 

Sattle between th« troops of Dand, King of tbe 3tm, ssd those of Gohath. (ICstory 
of tie Prophets, by Nishspun Tsbnx or Karmn, about J550 B»b Nat, Pans ) 





W\ 


PLATE CXXXII 





PLATE CZXXtl 

The prophets Khidr ILas oad Moses obserre od the sei a boat m 'tvluch the^ propose 
to embark. (History of the I^phets by NUhapun Tabriz or Kaewm, about 1S50 
J*’*! Nat., Pans ) 



PLATE CXSXIII 

The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus and their dog impruosed xn the m e where they slept 
concealed from the reign of the Emperor Deaus to the time of Theodosius the Younger, 
with whom they conversed and afterwards died (History of the Prophets, by Klsiui* 
pun T&bnz or ICazwin, about 1550 Bib Nat , Fans ) 




PLATE CX\ KIV 



PLATES CXXMV CXYXV 

Pointing on two pages represent ng the King of Pers a surrounded bis Court m the 
gardens of hts palace (Uook of the ICings by Firdawsi Tabriz or Kazwin IBM 
B b Kot Pans ) 



PLATE CXXXV 



PLATE CTXTr 




PU-TECXXXri 




rL.tTE cxxxri 

Tlie prophet Josepit, wcuruig the mmbus of prophetic hebt, is dnTm out of tlie well 
into which his 'brothers hod thrown 'him (Talc of the hoN cs of Joseph and 2ulai\ha, 
bjr Jani Karwin, about 1570 Bnt 'tius , London ) 



PLATE CXXXf'lI 

Sketch for a picture by Muhammadi, a celebrated artist of the late siTtecnth ceiitur} 
representing a dervish seated at the foot of a tree, sratching some peasants at their 
work This picture, which is signed and bears the date J578 was painted at Ispahan 
(see Plate CLH ) (Louvre, Pans ) 



PLATE CXZX7I1 





PLATE cxxxvjr 




PLATE CXXXriU 

rortrnit of nDenish wcanrig a paQtb«rs skin oo lu5 sLouldcrs and boJdm^a cupjnJua 
band , attnbuted to Sadik, bte sotoeotb century Sodik is probnblx the same artist 
os Sadib Beg of the Af>har tribe, a pupil of Muzalfar Alt — a follower of Bihzad — and 
who both died after 15*6 (Dib Vat , Pans ) 



PLATE CXXXIX 

A Persian noble and a iluhammadan monl^ amusing themselves in a garden ; the noble 
offers the monk an orange Line drasnng in the style of Agha lliza and Sadik i made 
at Ispahan m the latter part of the sixteenth eentury. (Louvre, Fans } 




A Fenian noble and 
offers the monk an o 
at Ispahan in 


PLATE CXXXIX 

a Muhammadan monk amusing themselves in a garden , the noble 
range Line drawing m the style of Agha Iliia and Sadik , made 
the latter part of the sixteenth century (Louvre Pans ) 




TLATL CXLI 


A Muhammadan monk and a young page under a tree , the page holds a cup of wine 
and a pear Line drawing of the end of the sixteenth century in the style of Agha 
Riza and Sadik, made at Ispalu^n in the latter part of the sixteenth century (Poza 
Collection, Paris ) 






PLATE CXm 

A lady vith h«r maid, i>rho carries a tea tray, copy ota duQese drawing of the end of 
the Sung period (thirteenth century^ made at Is^ban in the late sixteenth century 
We notice in this copy nustales and raisinterpretatio&s similar to those in the paintiDgs 
reproduced in Plate LXXXVIII , which are ako copied from Chinese originals 
(Louvre, Pans ) 



PLATE CXLUl 

A youth Lstcniog to the teaching of a monh who is squatting m his cell This com 
position IS framed in a decoration which depicts animals in a forest , some of these are 
borrowed from Chinese Bestiaries This decoration is charnctenstie of the later six 
teenth and early seventeenth century, in the reign of Shah Abbas I Tlus picture was 
made at Kazwin about 1570, towards the end of the reign of Shah Tolimnsp (Louvre, 
Pans ) 


PLATE CXLIII 




PL ITL CXLI\ 




PLATE CXUr 

A young Persian iioldingabookinbishand Ijoedramog very late sixteenth century, 
executed at Ispahan m the reign of Sliah Abbaa in a very expressive style xrh cli becomes 
later on that of Riza i 'Abbassi (Louvre Pans ) 



PLATE CSLV 

line drawing representing a Dcrvuh seated under some rocks on winch an ounce » 
climbing a hunter passes in front carr>ing a stag on his shoulders (Ispahan late 
sixteenth century Bib Nat , Pons ) 



plate cxlv 




PLATE CXIXI 




PLATE CXLVl 

I^ne drains repr«s«ntiog a pnnc« tnth an atteodaot, seated under some rocks and 
holding hunting falcons , this drawing which is not ^shed, is hy the same hand as 
the prec^mg one (Ispahan, !ate sixteenth century Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE CXLVIl 

A Sluhammadaa angel ; Ine drawing by Wall Jan ; late sixteenth century, probably 
executed in Constantinople, where artist went to seek his fortune. The imitation 
of Chinese style u ruible in this composition, which bears the signature of Wall Jan. 
(Uus4e Jacquemart-AndrA Pons ) 





PLATE CXLVIII 

A Moh amma dan &ngel , line drswiag by Welt Jan in tbe same Chinese style, but 
Tnthout a signature (5Ia^ Jeequemart Andris Pans ) 



PLATE CXLIX 

line drawing representing two angels with outspread wings and feathers oQ their 
heads , in a style represeotatire of the technique of Wall Jan, who made this drawing 
at Constantinople, at the end of the sixteenth century (Bib Nat , Pans } 



PLATL C.\U\ 




PL KTEQL 




PLATE CL 

Men loftdjng a came! Ispahan, late sixteenth or eaily seyenteenth ccatuiy 
(Bnt. SIus , London ) 



PLATE CU 


Side of a booL'Cover in black lacquer, decorated with figures in gold made for a eoUectaos 
of paintings and speamens of caUigrapbfat Ispahan, at the beginning of the serenteenth 
century , this composition depicts arumab fighting m a forest, above them flies the 
Giinese dragon (Bib Nat , Pans ) 



PLATL CLt 





PLATES cm, cun 

Faintiog on two pages representing & Fersiim king amusing bimseU m the roj'al park. , 
this composition sras made at Ispahan about 1620 m the reign of Shah Abbas I, bjr 
Uita t 'Abbassi or one of his pupils (Treasury of Secrets, by hitacu Bib Nat , 
Pans ) 





\PIATECIIV 






PLATE CLIP 

i’bnhubai'k youngTnan reaolhgTr Joo)2': >b iHe uppcrpari^n^epifet^inr 

teUii us that Shah Abbas I ordered this copy of ao onginal mode at Ispahan about 
397S by Ustad Sluhatnmadi lUrati. The copy v-as made at Ispahan about 1620, by 
Ibzad ‘Abbassi (sec Plate CXXXVH) (Bnt. 3Ius , London ) 



Jn colour 


PLATE CLV 


Copy of a Chinese painting representing a Buddhist or Taoist bonze playing with a cat 
made at Ispahan about 1620 by an artist of the school of Rjzft I Abbassi The colour 
tone has been strengthened by the Persian artist the colours of the Chinese paintings 
being much less bnlliaot (Bib Nat Pans ) 




riATF CUl 

h“m "ti"! iJ'T •V";;"”'' "“'■"S '‘■’™ <»loumi boon h > 

n a I Abbani hu b«n inttoboniJIy elt.enl (Ispahan, about 
Tam ) 


inkstftnd is Les de 
the I jn^ature of 
JC'*0 Ub NaU 



! L^iTECLM 









PL 4TB CLVII 

Portraitoftbe‘mfeot»ministerofStiahAbbasI, by Riza i 'Ab1>a$$i , hut lus signature 
and the lady’s titles have been lotentionaliy effaced (Ispahan, about 1620 Bib Nat , 
Pans) 



PLATE CLVIII 

K Pers\&n cupbe&ier , line dTamne heie^lened •with gold, by a pupil of Agha Itiia, who 
worked in tlie manner of IbzA i 'Abbossi (Ispahan, about 162 D Bib Xat , Pans ) 



PLXTECLMII 






PLATE CLIX 

A Dervish holding m his hand an elbow rest, by a pupil of the school of Iliza i ‘Abbessi 
(Ispahan, early seventeenth century Dib ^st Pans ) 



I^LATE CLX 

A figuic holding a wild goat on a leash , this figure is clearly a copy of one is a European 
painting ; his clothes and attitude show it The Persian artist has given him the sort 
of head*dre$$ worn by Cathanne de* Medici or Mary Queen of Scots, at the end of the 
swtecath century (Ispahan, first half of the seventeenth century Bib Nat, Pans) 





PLATE CLXl 

Kiusrau Pamz, Sassamd Iving of Persia arnves before the casOe 
Sb nn, Princess ot Armenia, has taken refuge, she boWs 
loves of Khusrau and Shinn, by Nizami Ispahan, about 102* U'P 


where his love 
to him (The 
Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE CLXII 

Shinn ainves before a panbon of brocade in which Kbusrau Foms is sleeping surrounded 
bj his Court (The Ixives of Kbusrau and Shinn b}r Nizami Ispahan about 1631 
Bib Nat Pans ) 





PLATt CLXin 




Vl^Th CW/// 

>l«)nun, oil pi1)?riniage to the Slone ot rtie Ivxuiln al ■>l«ro , l>»* jninlin;;. IjVc 
t!ie three followinc onei, Ii the woth of «n nrlist nameil lltxlor Quh wlio rrorked m the 
%Xs\e of UiZA t (Hie ty>ve^ of IaiU othI ^I‘t}nun Sixatni Ispoltfin, aljout 

lesi )hb Sat. rant) 



PLATE CLXIV 

hl^jnum, wearing the golden chain of lore round his neck reaches Loila t camp , she 
csn be seen in her tent on the left of the com{»o$)tion, bf Ilaidnr Quit (The I/ives 
of I<aila and Majnun by Ntzami hpalian about lO'^t Bib Nat Pans) 





PHTl CLW 




PLATE CLXr 

Ibn Salam Baghdadi, the husband of laita, amm m the d«ert where Jdajnun, devoured 
bjr his passion for Laila, lives m solitude, surtounded by wild animals , b> Ilaidar QuL 
fTVie Tinves of IjmIa and Majnun, by Kizami Ispahan, about 1C24 Btb Nat , Pans ) 



PLATE CLXrii 

Alexander the Great, lo India enters an enchanted gardes where the trees are golden 
and the temples hare cupolas covered with gold studded with precious stones by 
Haidar Quli (see Plate CIII) (Legendary History of Alexander the Great by Nizami 
Ispahan aWut 1624 B b Nat , Pans ) 



ri ATE CLXVI 




PL iTF CLXril 

Portnrt cf a Persmn lid> of the Court of Ispalw" 

mddl» or loTfnt/enll, cootui, (G~te« Tobbajl. Collttbon Ions | 



In telw 


PL m: a^vni 


A {>oMfinch on & tlalk of turcitni« in full Moom Tlie mirription IrlU u< tlixt tlui painl* 
in]« nude tiy Stnfl I 'AUaui, a famous artnl, to t)ie onJfr of Stiati Abbas II, Kms 
of IVnifl, for tlio King's |in\'atccolirotion.atM) smi fmiilicO at I>{\alian, August ID, 

(Ibb Nat . Tam ) 




PLATE CLXIZ 

Rustam blLag the white Demon Contnuy to the tradiUoD of Persian iconograph}, 
the paladin Rustam is represented as a youn; man; the white dcsnl is imitat^ from 
a Hindu rakshasa (Book of the Kings, by Fudawsi, about 17C0 Georges Tabbagh 
Collection, Pans ) 






PLATE CL YA 





PLATE CLXX 

The Ceeth of the Poladia Kustam Rustam weanng his traditional head-dress kiUs 
his brother Shaghad hidden behind & tree with an arrow which p crees both tree and 
man, then tlio Paladin falls mto the pit where his horse Rakhsb is impaJed In some 
of the paintings in this Book of the Kings the demons with whom Bustom is fighting 
are dressed as soldiers of the Bnt sh army in India they wear the Scotch cap end 
uniform one of them wears a Gurkha head-dress As the uniforms of Iran an soldiers 
were purely Persian, these paintings are probably the work of a Persan artist who 
had seen English troops on the Afghan frontier (Book of the lungs by Firdawsi 
' about ireo Georges Tflbbagh Collection Pans ) 



rL{tTE CLXM 

Initial rasosliapcd ornament, from tlie Collcetoil ^Norks of Mir All Shir Nawai 
containing in ila circles the titles of all tlie worLs m the collection (Herat, 1520 
Ihb Nat , Pans ) 



f'l.ATE CLX^i 





PLJTE CLXXll 

llliiminfltcd page ; copied from patterns of Persian carpets from the beginning of a 
fffjf ihr Cxrdeso SaSx. ^Rnkhanv 
Paris.) 



In colour. 


PLATE CLXXIII 


Portrait of Sulaiman Khan, Sultan of Constantinople, son of Sultan Salim Ivhan (1620- 
1606). This magnificent portrait is of a type very unusual in the art of the Turks of 
Constantinople. It was made at Stamboul, about 1660, and represents the Sultan of 
the Turks at an advanced age. The Sultan is mounted on a horse with three white 
feet, in accordance with the old saying : * One white foot, good>for>nothing horse ; two 
white feet, horse for a beggar ; three white feet, horse for a king ; four white feet, horse 
for the knacker.' This tradition about the feet of a horse may have come from the 
Crusaders. But the Turks, though, bke the Arabs of tlie desert, they were excellent 
horsemen, held other views on tius point from those of the nomads, since the Sultan Is 
mounted on a horse with white on botli fore*Iegs and on the left hinddeg. It must 
also be remembered that the Prophet smd : * When thou desirest to go to battle, buy a 
horse with a star on his forehead and white on each leg, except the right fore-leg, and 
thou shalt be victorious.' The Arab profess the tlicory that white on both hind-legs is 
a sign of good luck, but that white on the fore-legs has no such property, that diagonal 
marks, i.e. white on the right fore-leg and on the left hind-leg, augur success, but that 
the horse with four white marks bears his rider's shroud with him. (Bib. Nat'., Paris ) 




PLATE CLXXIV 

The zodiacal sign of the Lion, tepresentcd as a woman with a nimbus riding a lion. 
Below are the three decans or divisions of ten degrees into which astrologers divide the 
Bgns of the Zodiac, each being under the influence of a particular planet ; from right 
to left the decans of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars This and the following painting are 
illustrations by a celebrated artist, O^mnn m an illuminated book made for the 
Fatimid Sultan, daughter of Sultan Murad III (Treatise on Astrology, by Muhammad 
os Sooudi, Constantinople. 15Sg Bib Nat, Paris) 







PLATE CLXXV 

The angcj lloimun the ruler ot the douds This demon is represented in the shape ol 
a rakshnsa from the Sino Indian art of Central Asia and is copied from a Persian painting 
(Treatise on Astrology, by Mutuuomad as^Sooudi Constantinople, 1582 Bib Nat , 
Pans ) 



PlutTB CLXXri 

Tortnut ot aTurkuh o[nccr'b«longin{' to t)i« army oiT^asir ad'Din lliihammad llomajiifi 
Padiibah, Einp«ror of India , this portrait u m th« Persian style (Delhi, about 1645 
LouTte, Pons ) 






pLATr. cijcxrn 

Courtiers snlUni* outsMe tlie Imperial Talscc to iicar news of Akbar's health when, In 
1501, Jie was tunerinc from chicken*pox. The Cmperor's horse, in the court} on], wears 
the bgh Turkish saddle such os the Cossadcs use to^ay. Tlih painting Is attributed 
to Manehor. Like those reproduecd on Phtet CLXXVIII-CLXXXVII, it was made 
(or Akbar. Not oQ« of these pointings it signed, !>ut the attributions m the margins 
ore certainly right. (History of Akbar, by Abtil-razl, Dcllil, late sixteenth century. 
Chester Beatty O>llection, London.) 



PLATE CLXXPIU 

M incident that owrrcd at a select dnnking party when the conversation turned upon 
toe brave^ of Rajputs It was said that to show thar contempt for death, two of 
them ould run ftora opposite sides agoinsl the points of a douhle-heoded spear, so that 
toe points would transfe both of them and come out ot their backs Akbax apparently 
a “??" manner and had already fixed the hilt into 

In kno^ed it down, but it cut Akbar’s thumb and forefinger. 

£,m Wan Singh upon the ground, but Sayyid Muzaffor rescued him 

^ twsbng his wounded finger and so mabng him loosen ha 
Sftlfn o? 'Vi? * In the^ckground is seen n room with shelve full of Oiinese 

AkbJl hv Vb^fl r*"!® rf n'^ Y painting is attributed to Dawlat (History of 
Akbar. by AbulFod. Delhi. late sateenth century Chester Beatty Collection. 

London ) 





PLATE CIXXIX 

The reception by Akbar of the Ambassadors sent by lima Sulaymon of BadAkhshan 
at the banquet given by Mun m Khan in celebration of the submission of Bayram 
JKban .in ..laruia^ JJWll fChe ,tvnswla j« .in Ihf .ov:hft« Jin Jthf wdl .w .cbatR/iterutin tJ 
the II ng period Tlus pa nting is attributed to Suidas (History of AJcbor by Abul 
Tati Delhi late s ^teenth century Chester Beatty Collection London ) 



PLATE CLXXX 

Bjdolfo AcquanTO and another Jesuit, doubtless Jus compaiuoB Antonio Monsemte, 
sitting in the Ibadatkhana, or House of Worship, in the presence of AJcbar, and offenag 
to enter the fire with the Gospels m that hands if the hluhammadan theologians with 
the same This painting is attributed to Narsing (History of 
Akbar, by Abul Fad, Delhi, Ute surteenth century Chester Beatty Collection, 
London ) 





PLATE CLXXXl 

Rejeiangs in tho Imperial PaUce at the birth of Pnoce SaLm, afterwards the Emperor 
Nur ad Dm Jahangir Padishah , money and bread ere being distributed to the poor , 
dancmg girls and musicians display tbeir skill > learned men and astrologers cast the 
horoscope of the baby pnnee This painting is attnbuted to Laal (ILstory of Akbar, 
by Abul Fazl Delhi, late sucteentb century Chester Beatty Collection, London ) 



Jn eolovr 

PLATE CLXXXII 

Akt}ar Kcemag from Abul Fail ibn Mubarak the second volume of hi» work, the 
Akbar Namfl Attributed to Govardhao (History of ;^bar. by Abul FosI OeUu, 
late siiteenlh century Giester Beatty Collection, London ) 





PLATE CLXXXni 

wthT’fe to rfT“p “'■““8" ” "presented 

Srtoiv S is m/. ? Emp^rer Himayu.,, th. sod of Eabup, the father if Aibei 
(Histoiy of the Jloneols, by Resfad lot D.n Delfa, I.te smeeDth century Per.. 
Collection, Pam ) 



PLATt LLWXm 






PLATE CLXXXV 

The hlongo] army besiegiag the fortress in «hicb Ahmad of Fanaket, Vmr of the Great 
Khan Kubilai, had taken refuge after his rebellion According to a note in the lower 
part of the picture, this fine paintmgis the worLof three Hindu artists Basawan made 
the drawing, Nanda of Gwalior coloured it, and Madhu drew the faces of the personages 
o! high rank (History of the Mongols by Ilashid ad Din Delhi, late sixteenth 
century Poza Collection, Pans ) 










PLATE CLXXXri 

The wolb of the citadel of Bodam, Ate or six tarsakh from Khojand io Ferghana ; a 
catftvaa is bringing foreign 'wares to the fortress. (Mtmom of Bahnr Pedisl^h, trans* 
latrd from the Turki into Persian, by the Kbankhsoan Abd ar>Rahim. Delhi, about 
1500. Louvre. Fhru ) 



TLATB CLXXSVU 

B&bat Padishah halding a Uvee (Memoncs o( Babur, ui Persian. Delhi about 1500 
Louvre, Peru ) 



PL An: cLXxxvn 




PLATE ClXWYin 



PLATE CLXSXrill 

An episode from the Romance of ITsmza . this painting and the two following ones ore 
sSustratioas &offi s fanoAtl iro;i; which Abul Fs^and and FImhtasawat the end of the 
sixteenth century and which they mention m their biognphies of Ahbar One of 
these znaausenpta was decorated with 1 400 paintings, another with 860 paintings 
and were made by the special orders of the Emperor (Romance of Hamza, Delb 
late sixteenth century Pozn Collection, Pans ) 



PLATE CLkXXlX 

An ep sode from the Romaooe of Uamxa showing the group of tents and enclosures 
ni&de of canvas called urdu by the Mongols and dakliz by the Mamluks of Cairo 
(Uomanee of Hamza Delhi late sixteenth century Georges Tabbagh Collecbon 
Pans ) 



PL\TE CLWXtX 






PLATE CXC 

Another episode from the Ilonuince of ITomza {Romance of n&mzo, Delhi, late 
sixteenth centur) Gcorf;es Tabbegh CoIIertioo, Fans ) 



I'LATL C.\t 




TLATB CXC 

Another episode from the Ronunce of Ilamza. (Romance of ITamzar Delhi late 
iixteenth century Gcorseo Tabbngli Collection, Pans ) 



PLATE CXCt 

rortnit of ft Hindu noble reading a book omong blossoming trees , this charming 
compos tion imitates the style of r Tersian picture espccialJj in the blossoming trees, 
winch are not Hindu motives (Delhi, late sixteenth century Bnt JIus London.) 



JL^T^ C\t/ 




tIATh tVC// 





, PLATE CXCtI 

Fnncc Salun, son of <U.bar, nflcn>*ardi the Cmperor Jahangir, conversing wth tome 
Iilutulmaii scliolars j attnbuted to a celebrated artist named Bichitr (Delhi, about 
1000 Album of Shah Jalian. Chester Beatty Collection, London ) 



PLATr CZCIII 

Jahangir, Eraperor of Hindustan, cofiTotsing with a fakir m his cell , m the lower part 
of the composition are odleers of Jahangir's suite, one of whom is holding bis horse Tbe 
artist who painted this remarkable picture, more probably Biclutr than Hunhar, has 
drawn in the background a town which is copied from an Itahan picture, as is evident 
by the Lombard domes (Delhi, about 1615 liomTe, Pans ) 








PLATE CXCir 

Jahangir, supported by tiro ladies of the harem, goes towards a bed of state, while the 
women of the palace maLe music , the niches m the wbS contain porcelain of the SLng 
period This painting is by the hand of a celebrated artist, Abul Ilasan (Delhi, about 
1625 Album of Shah Jahan Chester Beatty CoUeetion, London ) 



PLATE CXCV 

Four dervishes la meditation , one of them plays the Tina, another has fetters cn his 
le^ The artist Kbo painted this composition has shoTm in the background the vsUs 
of a town of North Eastern Europe, probably France or Flanders* copied from as oil 
painting brought to Delhi (Delhi about 1625 Louvre, Pans) 
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ILlTt C\CI/ 



PLATE CXCVl 

Fortiait of an ofUcer of the Emperor of Delhi . $ipied b> a well known artist Muliammad 
Nadir Samakandi, nho bved m the reigns of Jahangir and Shah Jahan and drew their 
portraits (Delhi, about 1635 liouvre, Pans ) 



PLATE CXCin 

Three Muhammadan ladies of Hindustan c vtng (ireseuts to n monV. (Delhi earljr 
seventeenth century Pozzi Collecttoii Pans) 




PI ATI 6\CI in 





PLATE CXCrilJ 

Two cluldieii playuig with a beautiful Persian cat before the door of a demsh s hex 
outage, , the demsh gently scolds them , m the background, a mountain m a style 
which recalls those painted in China m the thirteenth century by Chao lleng fu Behind 
the mountain the Indo Persian artist has painted a little Swiss village , it can be Kcog 
ni«d by its pointed steeple (Delhi, early seventeenth century Pom Collection, 
Pans ) 



PLATE CXCIX 

A general of the Emperor of Hiodustan receiving the hejs of a town whicli hue suntn 
dered (Delhi early seventeenth century Po2zi Collection Pans } 





PLATE CC 

A malicious cuneature of an ascetic Brahman by a Muhammadan artist The old man 
IS talking on sUUs fastened to bis gold solJe rmgs , he is canyiog ao incongruous assort 
ment of objects a pair of bellows a glass jug a common ebrthenware pet, as well as an 
Indian pot contaiiung a Japanese doll The jor is to draw water from the Ganges the 
little broom — made in England t — is to brush insects aside &om bis sacred steps , be 
begged these things from the native servants to English houses The folds of his turban 
have been transformed loto serpents The Engbsh things earned bj the old man date 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century the page bears the royal seal used dunng 
the reign of King Louis Phibppe (Bib ^aL Pans) 



